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IV. — On English Vowel Quantity in the Thirteenth Century 
and in the .Nineteenth. 

By JAMES HADLEY, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN TALE COLLEGE. 

It is a well-known fact that the Modern Greek has lost the 
system of vowel quantity which belonged to the ancient lan- 
guage : KOfiri hair and K<iyui? village are pronounced alike by the 
Modern Greek ; nor is it otherwise with Xutrae thou wilt loose 
and AiSme a loosing. In like manner the Romanic languages 
have lost the system of vowel quantity which belonged to the 
ancient Latin. Thus the Italian and Spanish mano, rosa, 
French main, rose are alike in vowel sound with Italian and 
Spanish vano, prosa, French vain, prose, though the former 
come from Latin mdnus, rosa, and the latter from vdnus, 
prosa. It is an interesting question whether our own lan- 
guage has had in this respect the same experience as the 
Modern Greek and the Romanic tongues ; whether we have 
wholly lost those distinctions of vowel quantity which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the Anglo-Saxon. 

It is sometimes said that we have no proper distinction of 
long and short quantity in English : all our vowels are alike 
in quantity ; they are all equally susceptible of prolongation 
and abridgment ; or rather, any vowel may be so prolonged 
as to exceed the ordinary quantity of any other: thus fill may 
be so prolonged in utterance as to take more time than is 
ordinarily given to feel or file. But this must have been the 
case also with Greek and Latin vowels: their absolute time 
was not fixed, but variable. One speaker must have talked 
faster or slower than another ; the same speaker must have 
talked faster or slower at one time than at another ; even on 
the same occasion one sentence or clause must have been ut_ 
tered faster or slower than another ; and thus it could hardly 
fail to happen that a short vowel would sometimes have a 
longer sound than the ordinary or average quantity of a long 
vowel. But the average quantity of a short vowel was less 
than the average for a long one ; or, with the same general 
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rapidity of utterance, the quantity of long vowels exceeded 
the quantity of short. I say simply, the quantity of long 
vowels exceeded, was greater than, the quantity of short; not 
that the former was just double the latter. It may be pre- 
sumed that in ordinary spoken utterance there was not any 
so exact relation ; with the same tempo, the long might equal 
14 of the short, or If of the short, or If of the short, as well 
as just 2 ; and probably the average actual ratio was rather 
less than 2 to 1 ; the average long would occupy rather less 
than twice the time of the average short. The fixing of 2 to 
1 as the precise numerical relation was probably the work of 
rhythmopceia, or of rhythmopoeia and melopoeia together. 
When longs and shorts were combined in rhythmic composi- 
tion, and especially when a musical accompaniment was added, 
the longs and shorts must have a definite and fixed ratio to 
each other ; and the ratio of two to one was the most simple, 
obvious and convenient. 

Now as regards our English syllables, it is certain that we 
have nearly or quite lost the feeling of length by position. 
By this I mean that we do not recognize a short vowel fol- 
lowed by two consonants as having any distinct relation to a 
long vowel followed by one consonant. We can perceive, of 
course, that there is more sound in fist than in fit, and more 
sound in fight than m fit; but we do not recognize any special 
relation of quantity between fist and fight. But in reference 
to vowel sounds, it should seem that our case is not essentially 
different from that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. There 
are certain sounds which, with the same tempo, the same gen- 
eral rapidity of utterance, we recognize as occupying more 
time than others ; wc thus recognize the former as long, the 
latter as short. It is true, the English short vowels differ 
somewhat in quality of sound, — that is, in position of the 
Speech organs, — from the long vowels which most yearly re- 
semble them, the short being a little more open than the cor- 
responding long : there is a more open sound in fill than in 
feel, in full than in fool, in fell than in/atV, etc. But this does 
not affect the relation of quantity. It is clear that we have 
long vowel sounds in file and foul, mfeel and fool, in fail and 
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foal, and: in fall; and that we have short vowel sounds in fill 
and full, \nfell, in doll, in dally, in Jm?Z. Pronounce the two 
series in succession ; on the one hand, file, foul, feel, fool, fail, 
foal, fall ; on the other, fill, full, fell, doll, dally, dull: — the 
difference of quantity is manifest and unmistakable. 

If then we have long and short vowels clearly distinguished 
from each other, it becomes a matter of interest to inquire 
whether the distinction is recent or ancient; whether, and 
how far, the vowels now sounded long or sounded short were 
sounded long or short respectively in early periods of the lan- 
guage. The question here raised is not whether our vowels 
have kept the same sounds, but whether they have kept the 
same quantities. It matters not that long a has passed from 
its original sound (of ah) to that heard \nfame ; long e, from 
the sound in prey to that in key; long i, from the sound in 
pique to that in pike ; long o, from the sound in bone to that 
in boon; long u, from the sound in prude to that in proud. 
These changes have taken place to a very great extent, but 
they do not affect the question now before us : the old long 
vowel remains long still. So if the short vowels l, u, e, (in 
fill, full, fell,) have become a little more open; if on the other 
hand a has generally become closer (as in dally), approaching 
the sound of e (in dell) ; if the old o has disappeared alto- 
gether, passing into a sound more open that of a in fall, and 
often described as its corresponding short (thus fall, folly) ; 
if u, and sometimes other short vowels, have sunk into the ob- 
scure and undistinguished sound heard in dull, done; — these 
changes do not concern us here, as the old short vowel still 
remains short. 

In the inquiry whether, and how far, we can trace back the 
present long and short quantities of English vowels, we find 
our best guide and help in a single (and singular) production 
of early English literature. I refer to the Ormulum, so called 
from the name of its author, the monk Orm, or Orinin. who 
wrote in the eastern part of England, some time in the thir- 
teenth century, or fully six hundred years ago. A scries of 
metrical homilies on the successive daily lessons of the church 
service, its interest is philological much more than literary. 
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In the only manuscript from which it is known to us, — not 
improbably the only manuscript of it that was ever written, — 
we find on the part of the writer a careful and systematic re- 
gard to vowel quantity. He has a spelling of his own, to 
which he adheres with much consistency ; and in this spelling 
the most peculiar and conspicuous feature is the doubling of 
every consonant which follows a short vowel. There was a 
tendency to this in the general English orthography even at 
that early period ; what is remarkable in this author is that 
he consciously carried out this tendency as a uniform and uni- 
versal rule. Thus he writes it with a double t, if with a dou- 
ble /, hundred with a double n and a double d, lasteth with a 
double s and a double sign for ih. So much is he attached to 
this spelling, in spite of its strange and whimsical appearance, 
that in a preliminary address (seemingly very little needed) 
to the future copyist, he insists upon a careful conformity 
to it: 

Annd tatt he loke wel tatt he 

An bocstaff write twigess, 
E^ychcer thcer itt uppo thiss boc 

Iss wrttenn o thatt wise. 
Loke he well thatt het write swa, 

Forr he ne majj nohht elless 
Onn Ennglissh writenn rihht te word 

Thatt wife he wel to sothe. 

Which may be modernized thus, in the same measure, all but 
the unaccented ending of the even lines : 

And that he look [full] well that he 

A letter write twice [over], 
Wherever it upon this book 

Is written on that wise. 
Look he well that he write it so 

For he (ne) may not else 
In English write aright the word, 

That wit he well to sobth. 

Thus then the spelling of the Ormulum enables us to say, 
in the case of every vowel followed by a consonant in the 
same word, whether the author pronounced it — or, at least 
supposed that he pronounced it — long or short. In order 
now to arrive at some general conclusions as to the persist- 
ence of vowel quantity in English, I have looked through the 
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vocabulary of the Ormulum, as presented with much fulness 
and clearness in the second volume of White's edition (Oxford, 
1852), and have noted the words which survive in the Eng- 
lish of to-day, including some few which, though lost out of 
the common language, are still generally known from their 
use in literary works of the modern period. I propose to state 
the general results of this comparison between the quantities 
of words as indicated in the Ormulum, and the quantities of 
the same words as heard in modern English. It should be 
said that the vocabulary of the Ormulum is not large. The 
work is nearly as long as the Odyssey ; but the number of 
different words used in it is much smaller than in the Greek 
poem. There is a great sameness — a wearisome sameness — 
in the contents of the book : the leading facts, principles, and 
precepts of the Christian system are repeated over and over 
again with little variety of expression. Still there are words 
enough to give a fair idea of the relation between the- vowel 
quantities of Saxon English six hundred years ago and those 
of Saxon English at the present time. I say " Saxon Eng- 
lish," because few Latin words (aside from those already taken 
into the Anglo-Saxon), and fewer French words, are to be 
found in the Ormulum. Its language is as purely Teutonic 
as the modern German. 

The most general statement suggested by the extended com- 
parison of which I have been speaking is this : that in the 
great majority of cases the vowels which had a long sound six 
hundred years ago are long now ; those which had a short 
sound then are short now. And if the exceptions are pretty 
numerous, — if in a good many cases the long sound of the 
Ormulum corresponds to a modern short, or the short sound 
of the Ormulum to a modern long, — most of these excep- 
tional cases depend on a few obvious conditions, on clearly 
marked euphonic influences and tendencies, so that cases of 
capricious variation, of variation without apparent principle, 
are comparatively few. It will probably be most instructive, 
if we consider first (and indeed chiefly) these euphonic con- 
ditions and tendencies which have led to differences of quan- 
tity between the language of six hundred years ago and that 
of to-day. 
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In the first place, then, let us look at the cases where the 
loss of a consonant sound has occasioned the lengthening of a 
short vowel before it ; as in alms, 0. alhness, bug, 0. biggenn, 
and the like. Such changes can hardly be considered as vio- 
lations of the old system of quantities. If there is here an 
alteration, an increase, of vowel quantity, it only takes the 
place of a consonant quantity withdrawn. It is simply that 
the time before occupied by a vowel and consonant is now oc- 
cupied by the vowel prolonged. This is sometimes described 
as an absorption of the consonant by the vowel, sometimes as 
a vocalization of the consonant. Neither of these expressions 
gives a distinct idea of the nature of the change. Of course, 
in every instance of the kind there must have been a time of 
transition, when the consonant was beginning to be omitted, 
when the very speakers who omitted it were perfectly aware 
of its existence, and perhaps generally pronounced it, but oc- 
casionally let it drop with a lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. Now this consciousness of a consonant with a claim 
to be pronounced is an important element in the phenomenon. 
The speaker who does not really pronounce it, does not feel 
that he can omit it altogether ; he does not feel that he 
is altogether omitting it. To his own feeling he gives it a 
kind of recognition. He perhaps brings the organs of speech 
into some sort of approach toward the position required 
for pronouncing the consonant, so that the preceding vowel 
passes into a sound more or less modified, which does duty 
for the consonant. If this modification continues to be made, 
then the resulting long vowel-sound will not be a mere simple 
prolongation of the preceding short, but something different, 
perhaps a diphthong. Yet it may very well happen that in 
this <7W<m'-pronunciation of the consonant, the approach made 
by the organs to the position for that consonant will grow more 
and more slight, and the sound produced will differ less and 
less from a mere continuation of the preceding vowel ; until 
finally — and perhaps very soon — it comes to be just that and 
nothing else, and the consonant is replaced, as its claim for 
utterance is felt to be satisfied, by a simple addition of quan- 
tity to the preceding vowel. But whatever may be thought 
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as to the rationale of the process, it is one of which we find 
numerous instances in comparing the Semi-Saxon of the Or- 
mulum with modern English. Thus where I, followed by an- 
other consonant, has been suppressed in utterance, though 
still retained in writing, the short vowel before it has become 
long in 

0. allmess (alms), A. S. almesse, Lat. eleemosyna. 
calif (calf), A. S. cealf. 
folic (folk, people), A. S. folc. 
hall f (half, behalf), A. S. healf. 
illc (each, every, Sc. ilk), A. S. ale, elc, ylc. 
sallfe (salve, ointment), A. S. sealf. 
sallme (psalm), A. S. sealm, Lat. psalmus. 

In should (0. shollde), would (0. wollde and wolde), we 
have a short vowel sound ; but we may see from the ou that 
the vowel was first lengthened (shou'd, wou'd, with ou as in 
youth) ; though afterward it became short again, by a new 
and independent change, similar to that by which good and 
stood have received their present short pronunciation. The 
same change has occurred also in could, which never had. an 
I actually sounded. The Ormulum, like the Anglo-Saxon, 
has cilthe, in which the ih became d, and the vowel was after- 
ward shortened. As people were accustomed to write a silent 
I in should, would, and regarded could as a word of similar 
character, they put a silent / into that also. There would 
have been more propriety in the insertion of a silent n ; for this 
letter belongs to the root as seen in can. It is a feature of 
the Anglo-Saxon in its earliest known form that it drops n 
before ih or s, and lengthens the preceding vowel : as gds 
(goose) for gans, sddh (sooth) for sanlh (which means being, 
existing, and is identical with Lat. -sens, in praesens, -sentis); 
and so cudhe for cunthe (could.) 

Again, where g has been suppressed in utterance, the short 
vowel before it has become long in 

O. biggenn (to buy), abiggenn (to aby, pay for), A. S. byegan, A'yycgan. 
leggenn (to lay), A. S. lecgan. 
seggenn (to say), A. S. secgan. 

But in most Cases of this kind the g appears in the Ormulum 
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softened into the consonant y-sonnd (3), which after the short 
vowel is written double (33) : thus 

O. da% (day), pi. dajhess, daftess, A. S. dcig, pi. dagas. 
drigs (dry), A. S. dryge. 
ejjlenn (to ail), A. S. eglan. 
efit.herr (eitlier), A. S. cegdher. 
f"W" r (f a <- r ), -A.. S.fiiger. 
flegl (flail), Germ, jiegel, Lat. flagellum. 
gefinenn (to gain), gayhenn (gain), O. N. gagn (advantage). 
gefinlike (aptly, cf. ungainly), O. N. gegn (apt, clever), A. S. ungcigne (of no 

effect). 
Z«33 (lay), from Zm (to lie), A. S. taz, from licgan. 

Z<?33 (impv. /a^), fejjtfe (laid), from leggenn, A. S fejre, ta/de, from lecgan. 
toojj (he may), A. S. maj. 
majj (may, maid), A. S. mmg (femina, virgo). 
matfdenn (maiden), A. S. miigden. 
nafilenn (to wh/). A. S. ndglian. 
refill (rain), A. S. reon. 
sejj (impo. say), sejjfA (saith), sefide (said), from seggenn, A. S. s«/e, segdh, 

siigde, from secgan. 
inn-sexless (seals), A. S. sjVjW, insegel. 
tweyy.nn (twain), A. S. twegen. 
twiyyss (twice), also twi^ess, A. S. te'/oa (t ?). 
thrifiess (thrice), also thrijfiss, A. S. thriga (1 ?). 
wafin (waggon, wain), A. S. wdgn, wan. 
wejje (way), aweg, awefie (away), A. S. u>«7, dwey. 

Ine33</iCTT,rraa33 (maid), and perhaps in twi^ess and thri^ess, 
a long vowel of the Anglo-Saxon is found shortened (in the 
last two, however, not uniformly) in the Ormulum. This 
shortening may perhaps be explained as the consequence of 
an effort to make the feeble 3 more fully audible. The vowel 
may have been passed over lightly in order that a greater 
force of utterance might be brought to bear on the weak con- 
sonant following it, so as give this a distinct enunciation. 
It would be perfectly natural, too, that the speakers of the 
language should become at length weary of this effort required 
for the weak consonant ; and that they should then allow the 
consonant to be replaced by a mere continuance of the pre- 
ceding vowel, which would thus recover its primitive long 
quantity. 

In the word master (0. ma^stre, A. S. mageslre, magstre, 
Lat. magister} we do not lengthen the vowel : here the Scot- 
tish maister shows the truer (that is, the more analogical) pro- 
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nunciation. In saith and said, the lengthened vowel sound 
which once belonged to them is still indicated by the ai with 
which they are written. 

The 33 of the Ormulum is not always to be traced to an 
original g. In some instances it seems to have arisen from 
the diphthong ei in the Old Norse, the language of the so- 
called Danes who came as invaders and settlers into eastern 
England : the vocabulary of the Ormulum shows evident marks 
of a Norse influence. Thus the plural pronouns the% (they), 
they$re (their), the-$m (them) are not to be explained from A. 
S. thd, thdra, thdm, but from 0. N. their, theirra, theim; — 
rey$senn (toraise), not from A. S. rdsian, but from 0. N. reisa; 
— he%lenn (to hail, salute), not from A. S. hdl, but from the 
corresponding 0. N. heill (sanus, salvus), which, like E. hail, 
was often used in salutations. So 033 (aye, always, ever) is 
perhaps to be explained from 0. N. mi, ei, ey, which corres- 
pond to A. S. dwa; while na?% (nay) may be a mere com- 
pound of ne and 033. The genitive Ke%seress, usually Kase- 
ress, from Kasere (Ccesar, Emperor), might be accounted for 
in the same way ; but for the 33 in oey$sannz (bezants, coined 
in Byzantium), and in the proper name Ih^noe (Enoch), we 
have no explanation to offer. 

Yet again, where a consonant h has been suppressed in ut- 
terance, the short vowel before it has become long in many 
words. I say " a consonant A," for the Anglo-Saxon h, where 
it stands at the end of a syllable or is followed by t or th (dh), 
must be regarded as a true consonant. Thus in 

O. bohhte (bought), from biggenn (to buy), A. S. bohte, from bycgan. 
brihht (bright), A. S. beorht, byrht, bryht. 

brohhte (brought), from bringenn (to bring), A. S. brohte, from bringan. 
cnihhtess (servants, soldiers, cf. knight), A. S. cniht. 
dohhterr (daughter), A. S. dohtor. 

drohh (drew), also droh, from drajhenn (to draw), A. S. drdg, from dragan. 
druhhthe (drought), A. S. drugadh. 
duhhti} (virtuous, cf. doughty), A. S. dyhtig. 

ehhte (eight), ehhtennde (eighth), A. S. eahta, eahtodha, 0. N. dttundi. 
fehh,fe, (revenue, money, cf.fee,) A. S.feoh,fe/f. 
JVihtenn (to fight), A. S.feohtan. 
flihht (flight), A. S.flyht. 

bi-kahht (caught), also bihzchedd (catched) ; of doubtful origin. 
lihht (light, levis), A. S. leiht (liht). 

10 
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O. lihht (light, lux), A. S. ledht (lyht). 

mahht, mihht (might) , mihhte (he might), A. S. meaht, miht, mihte. 

nahht, nihht (night), A. S. neaht, niht. 

nohht (nought, not), A. S. nAht, nAwiht, from ne and Awiht. 

ohht (augltt), A. S. Alii, contracted from Awiht. 

plihht (danger, state, cf. plight), A. S. pliht. 

rihht (right), A. S. riht. 

sahh (saw), from seon, sen (to see), A. S. seah, from se<5n ; but see p. !)3. 

sihhthe (sight, appearance), innsihht (insight, knowledge), A. S. gesihdh. 

sohhte (sought), from sekenn (to seek), A. S. sohte, from secan. 

tahhte (taught), from tozchenn (to feacfi), A. S. tcehte, from tacan. 

thohh (though), A. S. iAca^. 

thohhte (he thought), from thennkenn (to tfe'nfc), A. S. thohte, from thencan. 

thuhhte (seemed, cf. methought), from thinnkerm (to seem), A. S. ihuhte, from 

wehhte (weight), A. S. wtfii, gewiht, from wegan (to weigh). 

wihht (being, person, cf. wight), A. 8. tOT'At 

tvrihhte (maker, worker, cf. wright), A. S. wyrhta. 

wrohhte (wrought), from wirrkemt (to t»<w&), A. S. worhte, wrohte, from wyrcan. 

In some of these words (dohhterr, drohh, lihht, lihht, nohht, 
ohht, sohhte, tahhte, thohhj, we find a shortening of the Anglo- 
Saxon long vowel, similar to that just noticed in eyytherr, ma&, 
etc., and explainable in the manner then proposed ; though 
the combination of consonants (hi), which in most of them 
follows the vowel, may have had something to do with its 
change of quantity. 

Lastly, in a number of words which in the Ormulum have 
the consonant w repeated, showing that the vowel before it 
was then sounded short, this consonant is lost in English (or, 
at least, has no consonant power), and the vowel sound is 
long. Such are 

0. chewwenn (to chew), A. S. ce6wan. 

clawwess (hoofs, cf. claw), A. S. c!A, daum, pi. dawe. 
cnewwe (knee), pi. cnewwess, cnes, A. S. cneow, cne6. 
dcewwenn (to bedew), from dcew (dew), A. S. dedwian, from dedw. 
fowwerr,fowwre (four), fowwerrti^ (forty), A. 8.fe6iver,feowertig. 
strawwenn (to straw, straw), A. S. streowian, stredwian. 
throwwinnge (throe, suffering), A. S. throwung. 
trewwess (trees), also treos, tres, sing, treo, A. S. treow, t 6. 
trowwe (true), trowwenn (to trow), trowwthe (truth), A. S. trt6oe, trc6 oian, 
tredwdh. 

In most of these words we see an Anglo-Saxon long vowel 
shortened before the weak w, as we have already seen it before 
A and 3. In nowwharr (nowhere) , the shortening — which may 
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be compared to that of no in English nothing — really takes 
place before A, the true order of the sounds being that repre- 
sented in the Anglo-Saxon orthography, ndhwcer. The words 
owwtherr, nowwtherr, (A. S. dwdher, ndwdher,) have the sense 
of either, neither; but these last connect themselves with A. S. 
cegdher. The form nowwt (cattle, Sc. nowt) is to be explained 
from 0. N. naut, while English neat corresponds to A. S. nedt. 
In these words, where the ww precedes a consonant, its sound 
can hardly have differed very much from that of the vowel u. 
Indeed the Latin au is represented by aww in clawwstremann 
(cloister-man, monk) from Lat. claustrum, and in the proper 
name Sannt Awwstin (Saint Austin, Augustine'), though the 
Emperor (Kaserr-king) Augustus appears as Augusstuss. 

We have now reviewed all the cases where a consonant, which 
in the time of the Ormulum was heard after a short vowel, is 
lost in modern English ; and we have seen that in all but a 
very few (should, would, saith, said, master, them, not), the pre- 
ceding vowel is long in our present pronunciation : even for 
these few, there is evidence that the most have been pro- 
nounced with long vowel sound, though that in more recent 
times has become short. 

The next important point we have to consider is the effect 
of a weak r on the preceding short vowel. By weak r I mean 
to designate that peculiar sound of the letter which it has as- 
sumed in our present English, wherever it stands before a 
consonant or at the end of a word, as in far, farm, for, form, 
fur, firm. This is evidently weaker than the sound of r in 
farrow, forest, borough, merit, spirit, etc. According to Mr. 
Ellis, Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar of 1640, is the 
earliest writer who gives any sign of having recognized this 
distinction between a stronger and weaker r in the pronuncia- 
tion of our language. Perhaps the phenomenon itself, the 
weakening of r where it is final or followed by a consonant, 
may not be much older than that time. In the dialectic pro- 
nunciation of the Irish, which has in many points preserved 
the older English sounds, it has not yet established itself. 
This weak r is most easily produced after the neutral vowel, 
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so called, which is heard as short in cub, cud, and as long in 
curb, curd. Except after the sounds of ah and au (as in far, 
for), this u sound is always heard before a weak r : thus it 
comes in, as a brief yet perceptible element, after the proper 
vowel in fire, flour, fear, four, fare. When the preceding 
vowel was a short i or e, this has been overpowered by and 
merged in the following u sound. Thus fir and her are 
not distinguished in pronunciation from fur and Bur. The 
short u itself becomes long when this consonant follows it; 
as we see in comparing burgh with burrow, where the first has 
a long sound before weak r, the second a short one before 
common r. The point with which we are now concerned is 
this, that the weak r, whether heard at the end of a word or 
before another consonant, is always preceded by a long vowel 
sound ; if the preceding vowel sound was originally short, it 
has become long. 

It is altogether improbable that in the time of the Ormulum 
r in this position had begun to assume its present weak sound ; 
but it had begun to affect the quantity of a preceding vowel. 
We find quite a number of words in which a short vowel of 
the Anglo-Saxon, standing before r in this position, had be- 
come long in the Ormulum, as in recent English. 

O. cerd (place, region, Sc. airt), A. S. eard. 
cern (earn, eagle), A. S. earn. 

bcern (children, Sc. bairns), also barrness, A. S. beam, 
bcernenn (to burn), A. S. beornan. 
birde (lineage, cf. birth), A. S. gebyrd (birth, lineage). 
bord (board, table), A. S. bord. 
cherl (young man, cf. churl), A. S. ceorl. 
corn (corn), A. S. corn, 
eorless (earls), A. S. eorl. 
eorthe, erthe (earth), A. S. eordhe. 
forth (forth), &\soforrth, A. S.fordh. 
kirrke-gozrd (church-yard), A. S. geard. 
hird (company, family, cf. herd), A. S. heard, 
hirde (herd, shepherd), A. S. hirde. 
hord (hoard), A. S. hord. 

leornenn, lernenn (to learn), but lerrnde (learned), A. S. leornian. 
sham (scorn), O. Fr. escorne. 
stirne (stern, fierce), A. S. styrne. 
swerd (sword), A. S. sweord. 
word (word), A. S. word. 
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O. Jeornenn, ymenn (to yearn), but ieirnde (yearned), A. S. geornian, from georn 
(desirous, O. jeorne, $erne). 

It is not unlikely that some of these words, though length- 
ened in the Ormulum, may have retained their primitive short 
quantity in the prevailing English, until by the weakening of 
the rata much later time they became long. It is certain 
that in most cases where an original short vowel has been 
lengthened before r, the change is not so old as the Ormulum. 
Thus in almost every instance where we have the sound of ah 
or au before a weak r, the word, if found in the Ormulum, 
shows a short vowel. Here belong 

O. arrt (art), arm (they are), A. S. eart, O. N. eru (sunt). 
arrctoss (north, cf. arctic), Gr. and Lat. arctos (bear, north). 
arrke (ark), A. S. earc, Lat. area, 
arrmess (arms, brachia), A. S. earm. 
barrli$ (barley), A. S. here (Sc. bear), 
berrme (barm, leaven), A. S. beorma. 
berrne (barn), A. S. bere-drn, berern, bern. 
feorr,ferr (far), A. S./eor. 
forr (for, prep, and conj.), A. S.for. 
forrme (former), A. S. forma, 
harrd (hard), A. S. heard, 
heorrte, herrte (heart), A. S. heorte. 
herrberr^he (lodging, cf. harbor), A. S. hereberga. 
herrcnenn (to hearken), A. S. hyrcnian. 
herrfessttid (harvest-time), A. S. hdrfest. 
horrs (horse), A. S. hors. 
karrte (cart, chariot), A. S. crat. 
marrch (month of March), Lat. and A. S. Martins, 
marrtirrdom (martyrdom), A. S. martyrdom, Lat. martyr, 
merrke (mark), A. S. mearc. 
norrth (north), A. S. nordh. 
orr (or), from oththr, otherr, A. S. odher. 
patriarrke (patriarch), Lat. patriarcha. 
scorrcnedd (scorched), O. ITr. escorcher (to excoriate). 

sharrp (sharp), A. S. scearp. 

shorrt (short), A. S. sceort. 

sperrd (closed, barred, cf. spar), unnsperrenn (to unclose), A. S. sparnan. 

starrc (firm, cf. stark), A. S. stearc. 

steorrne, sterrne (star), A. S. steorra, O. N. stiarna. 

thorrness (thorns), A. S. thorn. 

thweorrt, thwerrt (with ut; throughout, cf. thwart), A. S. thweorh. 

warrm (warm), A. S. wearm. 

werre (worse, Sc. waur), A. S. wear (evil). 

werrpenn (to cast, cf. to warp), A. S. weorpan. 

wharrfenn (to turn, cf. wharf), A. S. hweorfan. 

jerrde (rod, cf. yard), A. S. geard (virga). 
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Somewhat less numerous are the cases in which the short 
vowel of the Ormulum corresponds to any other vowel sound 
than those of ah and au (far and /or) in modern English. 

O. barrness (children, Sc. bairns), also barn, A. S. beam, 
to-bresstenn (to burst, Sc. brust), A. S. berstan. 
currsenn (to curse), A. S. cursian. 
darr (dare), durrste (durst), A. S. dear, dorste. 
ferrs (verse), A. S.fers, Lat. versus, 
firrst (first), A. S.fyrst. 

firrthrenn (to assist, cf. to further), A. S. fyrdherian. 
forrtherr (further), A. S.furdhor. 
girrdell (girdle), A. S.gyrdel. 

hirrtenn (to hurt), Dutch and M. H. Germ, hurten (to dash against). 
irre (ire), A. S. yrre. 
hirrke (church), A. S. cyrice, Gr. Kvpiaxfi. 
hirrtell (hirtk), A. S. cyrtel. 
mirrthrenn (to murder), A. S. myrdhrian. 
myrrha, myrra, myrre (myrrh), Lat. myrrha. 
serrfenn (to serve), O. Fr. servir, Lat. servire. 
skerrenn (to scare), O. N. skirra (to drive away). 
thirrst (thirst), A. S. (hurst. 

thridde (third), thritti} (thirty), A. S. thridda, thrittig or thritig. 
turrnenn (to turn), A. S. tyrnan. 
turrtk (turtle-dove), A. S. turtle, Lat. <«»-tar. 
warr (aware), A. S. waV. 

weorrc, werrc (work), wirrkenn (to work), A. S. weorc, wyrcan. 
werrse (worse), werrst (worst), wirrsenn (worsening), A. S. wyrsa, wyrst, wyr- 

sian. 
wurrm (worm), A. S. wyrm, weorm. 

wurrth (worth, adj.), wurrthshipe, wurrshipe (worship), A. S. weordh, weordhscipe. 
wurrthenn (to become, be, cf. woe worth the day), A. S. weordhan. 

But r is not the only consonant which has had this effect of 
lengthening the vowel before it. We find it produced also by 
I, a liquid and a lingual like the r. Before / at the end of a 
word or followed by another consonant, a vowel originally 
short has often become long. Cases of this kind, in which the 
Ormulum still retains the short vowel, are the following : 

O. all (all), allswa, allse (also), allmasst (almost), A. S. eal, ealswd, ealmcest. 
aUderrmann (chief, ruler, cf. alderman), A. S. ealdorman. 
allterr (altar), Lat. altare. 
bulltedd (braid, bread from bolted flour), O. Fr. bulter, bluter, M. H. Germ. 

biuteln. 
fattenn (to fall, fallen), A. S. feallan, fallen, 
fallse (false), A. S.fals, Jj&t. falsus. 
galle (gall), A. S. gealla. 
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O. hallp (holp), hollpenn (holpen), from hellpenn, A. S. healp, holpen, from helpan. 
halite (halt, lame), A. S. healt. 
pall (cloth, cf. pall), A. S. pall, pell, Lat. pallium, 
sallt (salt), A. S. sealt. 

shulldre (shoulders), A. S. sculdre, pi. of sculdor. 
stall (stall), A. S. steal, 
walless (walls), grunndwall (ground-wall, foundation), A. S. weal. 

This lengthening of a vowel before / had already com- 
menced in the time of the Ormulum ; and indeed in most of 
the instances found in the Ormulum, where a vowel origin- 
ally short is followed by the combination Id, the vowel appears 
as long in the Ormulum itself. Thus in 

O. aid (old), but elldre (elder, older) and allderrmann, A. S. eald, yldre. 
bald (bold), beoldenn, beldenn (to embolden), A. S. beald, bealdian, byldan. 
child (child), but chilldre (children), A. S. did, cildru. 
faldess (shcepj/o/ds), A. S. gefeald. 
feld (field), A. S.feld. 

gold (gold), gildene (golden), A. S. gold, gylden. 
haldenn (to hold, holden), A. S. healdan, healden. 
kald (cold), A. S. ceald. 

milde (mild), but millce (mildness, mercy), A. S. milde, milds or milts* 
saldenn (they sold), from sellenn (to sell), A. S. sealdon, from sellan. 
shildenn (to shield), A. S. scildan. 

talde (he told), from tellenn (to tell), A. S. tealde, from tellan. 
weldenn (to govern, cf. to wield), A. S. wealdan. 
wilde (wild), A. S. wild, 
leldi nn (to yield), A. S. gieldan, gyldan. 

Indeed, the Ormulum sometimes lengthens a short vowel 
before I, where the modern English has it short. Thus in 
wel, also welle (well, A. S. well and wella, fons) ; and in wel, 
also well (well, A. S. wel, bene). The variation of quantity, 
which the Ormulum shows in the last of these words, is seen, 
continued to the present day, in Scottish weel, compared with 
English well. Further, before Id a short vowel is lengthened 
in the following : 

O. cwaldenn ("they quelled, killed), from cwettenn, A. S. cwealdon, from cwellan. 
dwalde ( he dwelt), from dwellenn, A. S. dwealde, from dwellan ("to hinder, delay). 
elde (old age, cf. eld), A. S. yld. a J, eld. 
oferrgildedd (gilded over), A. S. ofergylded. 
seldenn (seldom), A. S. seldan. 

In scaldess (minstrels, scalds, from 0. N. skdld-r, poet), 
and heold, held (he held, A. S. hedld), the Ormulum preserves 
an original long sound, which has become short in English. 
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But the first of these is variously pronounced, as scalds and as 
scaulds. 

Before the liquid m followed by the mute b, as before the 
similar combination Id, a short vowel is sometimes length- 
ened in the Ormulum. Thus in five words, three of which 
have a long vowel in English, while two preserve the earlier 
short : 

O. camb (comb), A. S. camb. 

climbenn ( to climb), A. S. climban. 

wambe (womb, belly), A. S. wamb, womb. 

dumb (dumb), A. S. dumb. 

lamb (lamb), but pi. lammbre, A. S. lamb, pi. lambru. 

In like manner, before the liquid w followed by the mute d, 
a short vowel has become long in very many words. In bi- 
hinndenn (behind, A. S. beMndari), and hinnderrling (degene- 
rate, retrograde in character, A. S. hinderling}, connected 
with E. hinder, the Ormulum still retains the short sound ; as 
it does before nt in funnt (font, A. S.font, cf. E. fount), munrit 
(mount, A. S. mun£),sannt (saint, A S. sanci), where the vowel 
has become long in English. But the instances are far more 
numerous in which a vowel before nd is already lengthened 
in the Ormulum. Thus in 

O. bindenn (to bind), bundenn (bound), A. S. bindan, bunden. 
blind (blind), blendenn (to blind), A. S. blind, blendan. 
findenn (to find), fundenn (found), A. S. findan, funden. 
grindenn (to grind), A. S. grindan. 

grand (ground), but grunndwall (foundation), A. S. grund, grundweal. 
hund (hound), A. S. hund. 
kinde (nature, kind, kindred), A. S. gecynd. 
minde (mind, memory), but minndiyiesse (memory), A. S. gemynd. 
sund (sound, integer), A. S. sund. 

-windenn (to wind), in attwindenn (to escape), wundenn (wound), but winnde- 
clut and windeclut (winding-clout, swaddling cloth) ; A. S. windan, wunden. 
wunde (wound, vulnus), A. S. wund. 

In the preterit singular, the Ormulum has band, fand, wand, 
like the Anglo-Saxon, but with short a lengthened ; these 
forms, however, are not represented in English, where the 
vowel of bound, found, wound, comes from the plural forms, 
bundenn, fundenn, etc., A. S. bundon,fundon, etc. The change 
of vowel quantity before nd (as before Id and mV) is carried 
further in the Ormulum than in the modern English, being 
extended to a number of words in which it failed to establish 
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itself, so that the original short vowel is heard in their present 
pronunciation. Thus in 

O. band (band), A. S. bend. 

ende (end, vulgar tend), A. S. ende. 

hand (hand), oftener hannd, but with added -e always kande, A. S. hand. 

land (land), A. S. land. 

sand (sand), A. S. sand. 

sendenn (to send), but sennde (he sent), A. S. sendan, sende. 

shendenn (to shend, disgrace}, A. S. scendan. 

strande (strand, bank }, A. S. strand. 

sunderr-run (private communing, cf. sunder, asunder), A. S. sundor. 

wand (rod, wand), O. N. vand-r, v'ond-r, Goth, vandus. 

wendenn (to wend, turn, go}, but wennde (he turned, went), A. S. wendan, wende. 

The word freond, frend {friend, A. S.frednd) does not be- 
long to this series ; it came with long vowel quantity from the 
Anglo-Saxon into the Ormulum, and passed thus into the older 
English, as we see from the spelling with ie, which it has in 
common with the opposite, but strictly analogous, fiend (0. 
fend, A. S. fe6nd). 

It is a very curious fact that a lengthening of the vowel 
before ng, similar to that before nd, is frequent in the Ormu- 
lum', although unknown to modern English, in which the vowel 
before ng is always short.* Examples are 

O. gang (journey, cf. gangway), but ganngenn (to go}, A. S. gang, gangan. 
genge (company, cf. gang), A. S. genge. 
king (king), A. S. cyning, cyng. 
lang (long), bilenge (belonging to}, A. S. lang, gelenge ; but lannge (long, diu}, 

lenngre (longer), A. S. lange, lengra, lent/, 
langenn (to long after}, forrlangedd (desirous}, A. S. langian. 
mang, amang and amanng (among), A. S. dmang, ijemang. 
ringenn (to ring), A. S. hringan. 

singenn (to sing), sungenn (they sung), sang (song), A. S. singan, sungon, sang, 
springenn (to spring), sprang (sprang), sprungenn (sprung), offspring (offspring), 

A. S. springan, sprang, sprungen, ofspring. 
stingenn (to sting), stungenn (stung), A. S. stirgan, stungen. 
Strang (strong), strengenn (to strengthen), but strenncthe (strength), A. S. Strang, 

gestrangian, strengdhu. 
swingenn (to scourge, cf. to swing, swinge), A. S. swingan. 

* The Norse grammarians recognize in that language a similar lengthening of 
primitive short vowels (a, o, u, i), when followed by ng (or nlc ; also of a, o, u, when 
followed by If, Ig, Ik, Im, Ip, Is) : thus tang-r (long), springa (to spring), ttiiga 
(tongue), vceng-r or veng-r (wing). It seems, however, to be questionable, whether, 
or how far, this change belonged to the old language. See Heyne, Kurze Gramm. 
der aUgerm. Dialecte, 2d ed., p. 82. 
11 
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O. thing (thing), A. S. thing. 

bithrungenn (oppressed, cf. throng, i. e. press of people), A. S. bithrungen, from 

thringan, gethrang; but O. threnngdenn (they thronged), A. S. threngdon, 

from threngan. 
thwang (thong), A. S.thwang. 
tunge (tongue), A. S. tunge. 
wengess (wings), O. N. veng-r. 
wrung (wrong), A. S. wrang. 
%ung (young), rarely }unng, comp. %unngre (younger), A. S. geong, gyngra. 

In heng (hung, A.S. hSng ; but henngde [hanged'], A. S. Aa»#- 
ode), the vowel was already long in Anglo-Saxon. Whether 
this extension to ng of the euphonic analogy which obtains for 
nd ever gained much currency in the language, may well be 
doubted. It seems certain that it cannot have prevailed at 
the time (probably in the fifteenth century) when the old long 
sounds of i and w (as in pique, prude) began to pass into the 
diphthongal sounds heard in pike and proud ; for in that case, 
instead of saying Tang, thing, tongue, sung, as we now do, we 
should probably be saying king, thing, toung, soung, with the 
same vowel utterance as in kind, sound. It may be observed, 
however, that in the most recent English there is a noticeable 
tendency to lengthen somewhat the short sound of o before ng, 
so that long, song are apt to be pronounced with much the 
same vowel sound as or, nor, for. 

If now we have found in combinations such as Id, mb, nd, 
ng, where the first letter is a liquid and the second its cognate 
sonant mute, a certain tendency to protract the quantity of a 
preceding short vowel, it must be remarked that the ordinary 
tendency of a combination of consonants is in the opposite di- 
rection, — not to the lengthening of a preceding short, but to 
the shortening of a 'preceding long. The speaker slights the 
vowel in order to concentrate his energy of utterance on the 
following consonants, which thus massed together present 
some difficulty of enunciation. It is as in the Greek irtvio- 

repog (poorer), for vtvqarepoQ, i. e. vevryr-repoQ, from irevqs, wivtfr-OQ. 

Of this change — a long vowel shortened on account of two or 
more consonants following it — numerous examples are found 
in the language of the Ormulum, when compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
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O. asskenn (to ask), A. S. Ascian. 
blosstme (blossom), A. S. bldstma. 

chappmenn (chapmen, merchants), A. S. cedpmen ; cf. . chepinngbothe (market- 
booth). 
clennlike (cleanly), clennsenn (to cleanse), from dene (clean), A. S. clcenlice 

clasnsian, from dozne. 
dredde (he dreaded), forrdredd (alarmed), from drcedenn, dredenn (to dread), 

A. S. dred, drozden, from drasdan; in O. as in E., the verb has passed 

into the weak conj. 
errnde (errand), A. S. (erende. 

fedde (he fed), from fedenn (to feed), A. S.fedde, from ftdan. 
fiffih (fifty), from fif(five), A. S./J/hVjr, fromfif. 

fosstrenn (to foster), fossterrfaderr (foster-father), A. S.fo3terian,fdsterfdder. 
gaddspell (gospel) belongs here, if the A. S. word is gddspel (good tidings, = 

dayyiXiov) ; but this is now generally believed tobegodspel (God'sword). 
halbjkenn (saints, cfi Hallow-een) , halljhenn (to hallow), A. S. hdlige or hdlge, 

hdlgian. 
hiddenn (they hid), hidd (hid), from hidenn (to hide), A. S. hyddon, hyded, from 

Ai?rfan. 
keppte (he £f/>(), from kepenn (to keep), A. S. c^pte, from cepan. 
lasstenn (to fas£), also lastenn, A. S. Imstan. 

ledde (he /erf), /erfrf (/erf), from ledenn (to /earf), A. S. lasdde, Iceded, from kedan. 
mosste (might, cf. musi), A. S. m<5s«e. 
ness< (nearest, next), also nes< (Sc. niest), A. S. neto. 
rerfrf (read, part.), A. S. reded, from redan, 
shadde (he parted), shadd (parted), from shadenn (to part, cf. to shed), A. S. 

sceod, scedden, from sceddan : of weak conj. in O. and E. 
siththenn (sithence, since), A. S. sidh tham, sidhdhan, perhaps sidhdhan. 
sleppte (he slept), from slmpenn (to s/ee/>), A. S. slep, from sleepan: of weak 

conj. in O. and E. 
soffte (soft), A. S. softe. 

spredd (spread, part.), A. S. sprozded, from sprozdan. 
thratte (he rebuked, cf. threatened), A. S. thredtede, from thredtian. 
wepptenn (they u>e/><), from wepenn (to weep), A. S. u>eopon, from wepan: of 

weak eonj. in O. and E. 
piimmann (woman), also wifmann, A. S. wifman, wimman, perhaps wimman. 
wissdom (wisdom), also wisdom, A. S. wisdom. 

Probably the short vowel in wraththe (wrath), as well as in 
laththe (loathing, enmity), and kiththe seen in kiththeli^ (fa- 
miliarly, cf. kith), may be accounted for in this way, from the 
addition of a suffix the (A. S. dh, dhu) — the same as in 
strenncthe (strength), trowwthe (truth), from Strang (strong), 
trowwe (true) — to the adjectives wrath (wroth', A. S. wrddh), 
lath (loathsome, hateful, A. S. Iddh), and euth (known, couth, 
A. S. c&dh) : compare A. S. Icedhdhu (offence), eydhdhu (home, 
household). It is possible that in these words, as well as in 
dredde, fedde, hiddenn, ledde, shadde, siththenn, wimmann, the 
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first vowel may have been pronounced long, the following con- 
sonant being written double only because it was sounded 
twice, first in the stem, and again in the suffix.* It is also 
possible, or even probable, that in some cases the change from 
long to short, now under consideration, may have taken place 
already in the Anglo-Saxon ;f but this makes no difference, 
either in the reality of the change, or in the cause from which 
it arose. 

In the list of words just given, the short sound which ap- 
pears in the Ormulum is maintained in modern English. The 
case is otherwise with those which follow : 

O. allmasst (almost), though the simple word is nearly always mast (most), A. S. 

moist, 
demmd (judged), from dem*nn (to judge, cf. doom, deem), A. S. denied, from 

dernan. 
derre (dearer), from deore, dere (dear), A. S. diirra, from deore. 
derrlinng (darling), A. S. dt-6rling. 

dunnwarrd (downward), from dun (down), A. S. ddunweard, from dun. 
hehhre (higher), also hehre, from heh (high), A. S. hedhra, from hedh. 
herrde (he heard), herrd (heard), from herenn (to hear), A. S. hyrde, hyred, from 

hyran. 

* Such a supposition must, however, be regarded as improbable for these words 
on account of the short quantity which they have in English ; and especially im- 
probable for the preterits in -dde, on account of the corresponding participles dredd, 
hidd, ledd, etc., in which a really double pronunciation of the d is hardly to be 
thought of. 

What is here recognized as possible — that a vowel before a doubled consonant 
may have been long, the consonant being written twice because actually twice 
sounded — must be admitted also for lutte (he louted), as well as the comparatives 
derre (dearer) and nerre (nearer), mentioned in the next paragraph; and, perhaps 
with still stronger reason, for the words ckennesse (cleanness), fiffald (fivefold), 
lasffuU (belief-full, believing). As we have skilllces (skill-less, ignorant), sefennnahht 
(seven-night, week), unnned (un-veed, without constraint), sunderrrun (sunder-roun , 
private communing), forrraht (perverted, Germ, ver-riickt), it seems not unlikely 
that the r, n, and/ would have been written thrice in derre, nerre, clainnesse, fiffald, 
lasffuU, if their first vowel had been short in sound ; but the spelling offullike 
(full-like, fully), stilli} (stilly), ideUe#c = idellnesse (idleness) , drunnkennesse (drunk- 
en-ness), unnitt (useless, Germ, un-niitz), forrswundennesse (remissness), orrath as 
well as orrrath (inops consilii, O. N. or-rddh), warns us not to lay too much stress 
on this consideration. 

t The same possibility is not to be overlooked in other cases where the vowel 
quantity of the Ormulum differs from what must have been the primitive quantity 
in Anglo-Saxon. This is particularly true as to that lengthening of vowels in 
open syllables wuieh is soon to be considered : the change could hardly have gone 
so far in the language of the Ormulum, if it had not made a beginning in Anglo- 
Saxon times. 
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O. laffdiz (lady), A. S. hlcefdige ; cf. O. laferrd (lord), A. S. hldford. 

liccness (likeness), from lie (like), A. S. gelicnes, from gelic, but O. onnlicnesse 

(likeness, image}. 
lutte (he bowed, touted), from /wtenn ("to /ou(), A. S. /cat, from lutan : of weak 

conj. in O. and E. 
nerre (nearer), from ner (nearly), O. N. ncerri, from ncer; cf. O. ner (nearer), 

from neA (nigh), A. S. near, from nedh. 
oththr, orr, from o(nerr fall meaning or), A. S. ddher = dwdher (either) : 

oththr, perhaps, by a confusion of A. S. odhdhe (or) with ddher. 
Thurrsdayj (Thursday), 0. N. Thors-dag-r, A. S. Thunres-dag. 
wennde (he weened), from wenenn (to ween, think), A. S. wende, from wenan. 
wesste (waste, desert, adj. and subst.), A. S. weste. 

From a continued working out of the same tendency, the 
English lias a short vowel before two or more consonants in 
some words where the Ormulum shows the original long vowel 
quantity : 

O. adle ("disease, cf. addle), A. S. ddl. 
breost, brest (breast), A. S. breost. 
brethre (brethren), A. S. brodhru. 

buhsurhm ("pliant, compliant, cf. buxom), from A. S. bugan (to bend, bow), 
to-claf (ha cleft, also clave, clove), A. S. cledf, from cledfan (to cleave), 
dost (dost, usual pron. dilst), also dosst, from don (to do), A. S. dest, from don. 
Jifte (fifth), fiflende (fifteenth), A. S.,ftfta,Jtfteddha, O. TS.fimtdndi. 
freond, frend (friend), A. S.frednd. 
gom (care, heed, cf. gumption), A. S. gedm. 
hozse (command, hest), A. S. hms. 

heold, held (he held), from haldenn (to hold), A. S. heMd, from healdan. 
monethth (month), A. S. monadh. 

naness, in forr the naness (for the nonce), from ceness (once, Sc. aines), A. S. 
wne. 

In the following words also the shortening may be explained 
on the same principle, since the vowel which is written before 
their final liquid is little, if at all, represented in their actual 
pronunciation: 

O. afre (ever), ruxfre (never), A. S. afre, nmfre. 
becnenn (to beckon), A S. bScnan, bedenian. 
bosemm (bosom, often pron. with long oo sound), A. S. bdsm. 
brotherr (brother), pi. brethre (brethren), A. S. brddhor, brddhru. 
moderr (mother), A. S. mddor. 
otherr (other), A. S. ddher. 
uxepenn (weapon), A. S. wcepen. 

The cases which we have been considering show an ac- 
cented long vowel shortened in a close syllable, where it is 
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separated by more than one audible consonant sound from the 
vowel of the following syllable. We have next to notice a 
change which is the converse of this, — a change which has 
cut much deeper into the integrity of the old system of quan- 
tities , — the lengthening of an accented short vowel in an open 
syllable (generally a penult), that is, when separated by only 
one consonant sound from the vowel of the syllable which fol- 
lows. This change has been carried to a very great extent 
in the modern German : geben (to give}, nieder (down, cf. E. 
nether}, tragen (to draw}, nelimen (to take), are examples 
•taken up at random out of an immense multitude. According 
to Schleicher, this change of quantity belongs to, and is a 
prominent feature in, the transition from Middle to Modern 
High German, which was made in the fifteenth century. In 
England the change must have commenced its progress earlier, 
as we find it carried very far in the language of the Ormulum, 
which belongs to the thirteenth century. We give first the 
instances in which the lengthened vowel seen in the Ormulum 
became so established in English usage as to remain long in 
the pronunciation of to-day. Thus 

O. -ale (ale), in bridale (bride-(east), A. S. ealu, brydealu. In E. bridal it has be- 
come short again. 

a%he (awe), but also e#e (fear), A. S. ege; cf. O. N. cegja (to strike with fear 
or awe). 

bakenn (to bake), A. S. bacan. 

bede (prayer, cf. bead, bead-ro\], beads-man), A. S. gebed. 

berenn (to bear), borenn (born), A. S. beran, boren. 

bidell (crier, messenger, cf. beadle), A. S. bydel 

brasene (brazen), from brass (brass), A. S. brasen, from bras. 

brekenn (to break), A. S. brecan. 

bridledd (bridled), with i from bridell (? not found in O.), A. S. bridel. 

bide (bole, tree-stem), in bulaxe (axe, hatchet, cf. pole-axe), O. N. bolbxi, from 
W-r. 

care (care), A. S. cearu, caru. 

chart} (mournful, anxious, cf. chary), A. S. ceariy, from cearu 

chosenn (chosen), from chesenn (to choose), A. S. coren, from cedsan, 

clqfenn (cloven), A. S. clofen, from cleofan (to cleave). 

cnapess (boy's, cf. knave), A. S. cnape, cnafa (boy). 

cnedenn (to knead), A. S. cnedan. 

dcekenn (Levite, deacon), A. S. diacon, Lat. diaconus. 

dale (dale), A. S. ddl : original quantity preserved in E. dell. 

dra^henn (to draw, drawn), A. S. dragan, dragen. 

kirrkedure (church-door), A. S. dura (door). 
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O. efenn (equal, even), but pi. effne, vl>. effnenn, A. S. efen, efenian. 
ele (oil), A. S. ele, O. Fr. oik, oille, Lat. oleum, 
etenn (to eat), but impv. ett (eat), A. S. etan, et. 
faderr (father), A. S. fader, 
farenn (to go, fare), but impv. farr, A. S.faran,far. 

biforenn (l>efore), also biforr, A. S. beforan. 

bifrorenn (frozen), A. S./roren, from fredsan (to freeze), 
gate (way, cf. yai'i), O. N. i/afa (way). A. S. yea* (gate). 

grafess (ditches, cf. grave), A. S. graf. 

■game (man), in bridgume (bridegroom), A. S. guma, brydguma. 

hatenn (to hate), hete (hate), A. S. hatian, hete. 

hefenn (to raise, heave), hofenn (hove, hoven), A. S. hebban, hofen. 

hire (her), A. S. hire. 

hitfienn (to hasten, cf. to hie), A. S. higian. 

hope (hope), A. S. hopa. 

ifell (evil), A. S. yfel. 

kechell (cake), O. N. Icalca. 

ladenn (to draw out, cf. to lade water, also ladle), A. S. hladan. 

late (late), but lattre (latter), lattst (last), A. S. liit, latra, latost. 

lajhe (law), A. S. lagu. 

forrlorenn (lost, cf. forlorn), from forrlesenn (to lose), A. S.forloren, from for- 
ledsan. 

malcenn (to make, Sc. mai), but impv. mace, A. S. macian, maca. 

mele (meal, flour), A. S. melu. 

mete (meat, food), A. S. mete. 

efennmete (commensurate), from mett (measure, cf. mete), A. S. gemet ; O. 
metelike (meetly), A. S. gemetlice. 

nakedd (naked), A. S. nacod. 

name (name), but nemmnenn (to name), A. S. name, nemnan. 

binethenn (beneath), but niththrenn (to lower, cf. nether), A. S. beneodhan, nidh- 
erian. 

ni^henn (nine), ni^iennde (ninth), A. S. nigon, nigodha, O. N. niundi (ninth). 

oferr (over), but also qffr, A. S. ofer. 

openn (open), but oppnenn (to open), A. S. open, openian. 

rejhellboc (rule-book), A. S regol, Lat. regula. 

sake (quarrel, cf. sake), A. S. sacu. 

forrsakenn (to forsake, forsaken), A. S.forsacan,forsacen. 

same (same), A. S. same (pariter), O. N. sam-r (idem). 

se^henn, sene (seen), A. S. sewen, segen, sen, from seon (to see). 

shame (shame), but shamm/'asst (shamefaced), A. S. sceamu, sceamjast. 

shapenn (to form, create, cf. to shape), A. S. sceppan. 

skathenn (to harm, to scathe), A. S. sceadhan. 

slajenn (slain), from s/an (to slay), A. S. slagen, from sferfn. 

smeredd (anointed, cf. smeared), A. S. smyred, from smyrian, cf. smeoru (oint- 
ment). 

spekenn (to speak), A. S. sprecan, and specan. 

Menn (to steal), A. S. stelan. 

stirenn (to sd>, move, Sc. steer), A. S. styrian. 

swerenn (to sieeor), A. S. SKfcrt'an. 
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O. anndswere (answer), A. S. andswara. 

talcenn (to take, taken, Sc. tak), but impv. tacc, A. S. tacan, tacen, tac. 

tale (reckoning, number, cf. tale), A. S. talu. 

tholenn (o suffer, Sc. thole), A. S. tholian. 

wakenn (to wake, watch), A. S. wacan. 

waterr (waUr), but wattrenn (to water), A. S. water, waterian. 

weorelld, wereUd (world), but gen. weorrldess, werrldess, A. S. weoruld, woruld, 

world, 
wrekenn (to wreak), wrceche (wreak, revenge), A. S. wrecan, wracu. 
wuke (week), A. S. wucu. 
$ate (gate), also gate, A. S. geat. 

It is remarkable that this change is carried to a much greater 
extent in the Semi Saxon of the Ormulum than it is in modern 
English. It should seem that there must have been a reaction 
early established, which set limits to the tendency, and main- 
tained the short vowel in many words where it had begun to 
be lengthened. Instances of this kind — where an accented 
short vowel in an open syllable is lengthened in the Ormulum, 
but the same vowel is found short in English (mostly, indeed, 
in monosyllables with final consonant sound) — are the fol- 
lowing : 

O. abufenn (above), = bufenn, from A. S. d, be, and ufan. 

beodenn, bedenn (bidden), A. S. boden (commanded), beden (entreated). [The 

A. S. verbs biddan (to entreat) and beSdan (to command) are prctiy 

much confounded in O.] 
bisscopess, pi. of bisscopp (bishop), A. S. bisceop; bisscopess had a secondary 

accent on the o. 
bite (bit, morsel), A. S. bite, 
bodii (body), A. S. bodig. 
bide (bull), Dutch bul, O. N. boll 

clepedd (called, cf. clept, yclept), from clepenn, A. S. cleopod, from cleopian. 
cUde (cud), A. S. cud. 
cumenn (to come, also as part.), but impv. comm, cumm, A. S. cuman, cumen, 

cum. 
cwike, pi. of cwicc (living, quick), A. S. cwic. 
dide (did), from don (to do), A. S. dyde, from don. 
drake (dragon), A. S. draca, Lat. draco. 

drifenn (driven), from drifenn (to drive), A. S. drifen, from drifan. 
fretenn (to fret, trans.), A. S.fretan (to eat up). 
glade, pi. of gladd (glad), gladenn (to gladden), A. S. glad, gladian. 
godess, gen. of godd (god), but pi. goddess, A. S. god. 

gresess (grasses), sing, in gresshoppe (grasshopper), A. S. gras, gars, garshoppa. 
hafenn, but habbenn (to have), hafesst, but haffst (hast), haffde (had), A. S 

habban, hafst, hafde. 
hefi} (heavy), A. S. hejig. 
heofenn (heaven) in comp., but as scp. word htoffne, heffne, A. S. heofon. 
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O. hiderr (hither), A. S. hider. 
hise, pi. of hiss (his), A. S. his. 
hunii (honey), A. S. hunig. 
hide (kid), O. N. hid. 

kiness, kine (comm. kinness, kinne), gen. and pi. of hinn (kin,kind), A. S. cyn. 
lifethth (liveth), from libbenn (to live), A. S. lifadh, libban. 
limess (limbs), sing, not in O., A. S. lira, pi. leomu, lima, 
litell (little), pi. little, A. S. lytel. 
lokenn (shut in, cf. locked), A. S. locen, from lucan. 
lotess, pi. of lott (lot), A. S. Mot, pi hlotu. 

lufe (love), lufenn (to love), but luffsumm (pleasant), A. S. lufu, lufian,lu/sum. 
manij, mani (many), A. S. manig. 

mikell (great, many, mickle, much), but pi. miccle, A. S. micel. 
mineteress (money-changers, cf. minter, mint), A. S. mynetere, from mynet 

(money), Lat. moneta. 
muneclif (monk-life), A. S. munec (monk), Lat. monachus. 
naru (narrow), but pi. narrwe, A. S. nearu. 
Rile (nill he, i. e. leifl no<), but nillt (wilt not), A. S. nelle, nelt. 
ofne (oven), dat. oiofenn (? not in O.), A. S. ofen. 
peninng (penny), A. S. pending, pening, penig. 

rathe (quickly, cf. rathe, rather), A. S. hradhe, hradhor, from hr&dh (quick). 
risenn (risen), from risenn (to rise), A. S. risen, from risan. 
rotenn (to ro<), A. S. rotian. 

Saterrdayi (Saturday), A. S. Saterndag, Lat, Saturni dies, 
seofenn, sefenn (seven), but also seoffne, seffne; seofennti} (seventy) : A. S. seo- 

fon, hundseo/ontig. 
shetenn (to shut up), A. S. scyttan. 

sikerr (sure, Sc. sicier), O. Sax. si&or, O. H. Germ, sihhur, Lat. secarus. 
sine, rare for sinne (sin), A. S. syn. 
skathelces (unharmed, sc&thless), A. S. sceadha (harmer). 
stafess, pi. of staff (letter, cf. staff, old pi. staves), A. S. stdf (staff, letter). 
stede (place, cf. stead), A. S. stede. 

stekenn (to confine, cf. to stick, remain fast), A. S. stidan. 
stoke (stock), dat. of stocc (? not in O.), A. S. stoc. 
sume, pi. of summ (some), A. S. sum. 
sumerr (summer), A. S. sumor. 
sune (son), A. S. sunu. 

Sunennda}} (Sunday), from sunne, rarely s&ne (sun), A. S. sunne, Sunnanddg. 
thiderr (thither), A. S. thider. 

fullthrymn (complete, cf. thriven), O. N. thrifinn, from thrifask (to thrive), 
thripell (triple), from Lat. triplex, !Fr. triple, confused with A. S. thri ; cf. prov. 

Eng. thribole. 
tredenn (to tread, trodden), A. S. tredan, treden. 
whiderrwarrd (whitherward), A. S. hwider. 
widewe, comm. widdwe (widow), A. S. widwe, wydewe. 
wilenn (to will), but willt (wilt), A. S. wiUan, wilt. 

witenn (to know, cf. to wit, O. E. to weet), but impv. witt, A. S. witan, wit. 
writenn (written), from writenn (to K>rite), A. S. ivriten, from writan: cf. O, 
writess, pi. of iwn'tt (ion'<), A. S. uvit. 

12 
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O. wude (wood), A. S. wudu. 

wunedd {wont), from wunenn (to accustom), A. S. wuna, gevmma (custom). 

ytenn (to get), yett (gets), bijetenn (gotten), A, S. begitan, begiten. 

yfenn (to give, given), also written with g, but impv. yff, A. S. gifan, gifen, gif 

That this change — the lengthening of an accented short 
vowel in an open syllable — was still in progress at the time 
of the Ormulum, so that the usage in respect to it was then 
unsettled and fluctuating, is apparent from indications in the 
book itself. A number of the words given in the last two lists 
have here and there a mark of short quantity written over the 
vowel, as if the writer, having first given it as long with only 
a single consonant after it, was afterwards inclined to recall 
his judgment, to set it down as short, and therefore drew a 
curve line over it, this being an easier way than doubling the 
consonant by interlineation. What makes this explanation 
more probable is the fact that, while there are more than forty 
distinct words which in one place or another have this short 
mark over them, it occurs in almost every case over an ac- 
cented vowel in an open syllable. That there was a special 
vacillation on the part of the writer as to the quantity of such 
vowels, seems a natural, if it is not a necessary, inference from 
this fact. Thus berenn (to bear) is once at least written with 
a mark of short quantity over the accented vowel ; and the 
same is true of bede (bede), dale (dale), hatenn (to hate), liete 
(hate), ladenn (to lade), late (late), mele (meal), mete (meat), 
name (name), stelen (to steal), iakenn (to take), tale (tale) ; 
also bite (bit), cude (cud), kine (kin), lifethth (liveth), sine 
(sin), stede (stead), thrifenn (thriven), wilenn (to will), witenn 
(to wit), writenn (written). 

Under the broad euphonic analogies and tendencies which 
have now been described come all but a comparatively small 
number of the cases in which the modern English quantity 
differs from that in the Ormulum. There remain, however, 
some few changes which are not altogether of an isolated char- 
acter. A long vowel of the Anglo-Saxon and the Ormulum 
has in a good many instances been shortened before a final 
mute. This is especially the case with the old long o before a 
final A-sound. The long quantity of that vowel was indicated 
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in early English by doubling the o: thus bdc was written 
book. The sound afterwards changed to that which we hear 
in spook, spool; and still later was shortened to its present 
pronunciation. Instances of this kind are 

O. boc* (book), A. S. bdc. 

croc (hook or crook, device), O. N. krdk-r. 

lokenn (to look), A. S. locian. 

forrsoc (forsook), from forrsakenn (to forsake), A. S.forsoc, from forsacan. 

toe {took), from takenn (to take), A. S. toe, from tacan. 

Occasionally other long vowels have become short before a 
A-sound, as in 

O. brukenn (to use, enjoy, cf. to brook), A. S. brucan. 
fi c (fy)> infictre (fig-tree), A. S.fic, li&t.ficus. 
seoc, sec (sick), A. S. seoc. 

strac (passed, cf. struck, O. E. strook), A. S. strdc, from strican. 
wic (dwelling, street, cf. Svranwick, Greenwich), A. S. wic. 

The same change of quantity has taken place not unfre- 
quently before d, seldomer before t : thus 

O. blod (blood), A. S. Mod. 
flod (food), A. S.fdd. 
god (good), A. S. gdd. 

stod (stood), from stanndenn (to stand), A. S. stdd, from standan. 
wod (mad, Sc. mud), A. S. mod. 
breed (bread), A. S. bredd. 
deed (dead), A. S. dedd. 
drcedenn, dredenn (to dread), A. S. dradan. 
hafedd (head), A. S. hedfod. 
shmdenn (to part, cf. to shed), A. S. sceddan. 
shrozdenn (to shred, pare, cf. Sc. screed), A. S. screddian. 
but, comm. butt (but, except), A. S. butan. 
fot (foot), A. S.fdt. 
hat (hot), A. S. hdt. 
Icetenn and IStenn (to let, allow, also as part, let), pf. let (he fe«), A. S. lostan, 

Iceten, pf. Zet. 
swat (sweat), A. S. s«x4i. 

wade (drink), from west (not in O., wet, Sc. teee<), A. S. wait, 
wat, also watt (tw(),,from tCTtom (to know, cf. to wit), A. S. wdt, from rata. 

In bedethih or biddethth (biddeth),forrbedethth (forbiddeth), 
the long form comes from A. S. beSdan (to command), the 
short one from A. S. biddan (to entreat) : in biddenn (to com- 

* In this word, and in several others, where a long vowel has become short be- 
fore a final consonant, the Scotch retains the earlier long quantity : thus buik, 
bruik, bluid, gude, etc. 
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mand, to entreat) of the Ormulum, the forms of the two verbs 
are very much confounded. 

The few cases in which the difference of quantity between 
the Ormulum and the modern English is not to be explained 
from principles already set forth, will be found, so far as I 
have noted them, in the following list : 

O. amcen (amen), Gr. 'afit)V. 

an [an, one), rarely ann; nan (none) ; onnan, anan, also anann (anon); A. S. 

dn, nan. Eng. alone, atone, only, and Sc. ane, none, preserve the original 

long quantity. 
ani% (any), A. S. oznig. 

beon, ben (to be, been), A. S be6n (to be) : the long sound of been is still some- 
times heard. 
carlteth (charity), Fr. charite, Prov. caritat, Lat. caritas. 
chele, also chile (chill, subs.), A. S. die. 
cloth (clothing, cf. clSth, but pi. clothes), A. S. cladh. 
cuthe (could), A. S. cudhe. 
dozf (deaf, cf. Sc. deave, to deafen), A. S. dedf. 
datk (death), A. S. deddh. 

deofell, defell (devil, Sc. deevil), A. S. deifol, Lat. diabolus. 
doth (doth, usual pron. diith), from don (to do), A. S. dedh, from don. 
flcesh (flesh), A. S.flcesc. 
gluterrnesse (gluttony), O. Fr. gloutonnie (from glouton, Lat. gluto(n), from glu- 

tire): in. gluterrnesse English affixes are attached to the root (glut) of the 

Latin and French words. 
gyn (art, device, cf. gin), shortened from O. Fr. engin, but perhaps confused 

with a derivative of O. N. ginna (to deceive). 
inoh (enough, also enow), A. S. gendg, gendh. 
bUcozchedd (catched), also bihahht (caught) ; of uncertain origin. 
profete, prophete (prophet), Lat. propheta. 
publicaness (publicans), Lat. publicani. 
rozdi$ (ready), also rozdelihe, A. S. rcede, rozdlic. 
riche (rich), A. S. rice. 

sari} (sorry), but sare (sorely), A. S. sdrig, from sdr (sore), 
selilii (happily), A. S. sadig, gescelig (happy, Sc. seely), whence E. silly, 
shephirde (shepherd), from shep (sheep), A. S. scedp, scedphirde. 
shunenn (to shun), A. S. scunian. 

tene (ten), rarely'tenn, tende (tenth), A. S. tyn, tin, teCdha, O.N. tiundi (tenth). 
The old long quantity is preserved in the compounds thirteen, thirteenth, 

etc., and in Sc. teinds (tithes), 
onnyeness (against, again), onnyxn (again, against), A. S. ongedn (against). 
$et (yet), strangely lengthened in O., A. S. git, get, giet,gyt. 
dnmncnenn (to droum, trans.), in form = A. S. druncnian (to get one drunk), 

cf. O. N. drukna (to be drowned), 
ennoell (angsl), A. S. engel, angel, Lat. angelus. 
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O. flumm (river, at flume), O. ~Er.fl.um, Lat. flumen. 
funnt (font, cf. fount), A. S.font, Lat. fans, font-is. 
irrene (of iron, ferreus), from irenn (iron), A. S. iren (ferrum and ferreus) : rr 

in irrene perhaps an oversight. 
munnt (mount), A. S. munt, Lat. mons, mont-is. 
sannt (saint), A. 8. sanct, Lat. sanctus. 
sleckenn,* slekkenn (to slake), A. S. sZeac (sZacfc), gesleccan (to sZacfcen), O. N. 

slbkkva (to sMe). 
thurrh (through), A. S. (Aur-A, thuruh, (through, thorough), 
waccnenn (to iwafcen, trans, and intrans.), A. S. wdcnan : lengthened in E. under 

influence of to wake, O. wakenn, A. S. wacan. 
whamm (whom), from wha (who), A, S. hwam, from hwa. 
3occ (#o£e), A. S. geoc, gioc. 

In the case of been, could, deaf, death, enough, ready, again, 
against, the spelling shows that they came into English with 
the long quantity which they had in the Ormnlum. The 
preterits barr (bare, bore, A. S. bar), bat (bit, A. S. bdt), brace 
(brake, broke, A. S. brae), comm (came, A. S. cwam, com), 
cwathth (quoth, A. S. cwadli), sahh (saw, A S. seah). space 
(spake, spoke, A. S. sprac), ^aff (gave, A. S. geaf), have not 
been placed in the foregoing lists, because the English forms, 
though used in both numbers, correspond apparently to the 
plurals of the A. S. (bceron, biton, brmeon, cwdmon or cdmon, 
eweedon, sdwon or saigon, spracon, gedfon) and the 0. (bwrenn, 
comenn, sce^/ienn, spcekenn, yefenn) : in et (he ate, A. S. at) 
with long e like pi. etenn (they ate, A. S. ceton), the same ex- 
tension of the plural quantity to the singular appears even in 
the Ormulum. The ou in the English preterits bound, found, 
wound, — A. S. 1, 3 sing, band, f and, wand, pi. bundon, fund- 
on, wundon; 0. sing, band, f and, wand, pi. bundenn, fundenn, 
— is to be explained in the same way.f 

We have not yet attended to the suffixes of inflection and 
derivation ; but for these only a few words will be necessary. 
The inflectional endings are all short in the Ormulum : there 
is reason, indeed, to believe that such as were originally long 



* The digraph ck, in the Ormulum, is equivalent to cc or kk, and marks the 
vowel before it as short. At the end of a word, or before a consonant, cc is alone 
used : if a vowel follows in the same word, ck or kk takes its place. 

t For several of these preterits the Scottish dialect has forms — such as brak, 
cam, spak,fand, etc. — which correspond to those here given from the Ormulum. 
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had become short during the Anglo-Saxon period. Thus the 
Ormulum has 

•ess in the gen. sing.: as ftoeshess kinde [flesh's kindred, A. S.flcesces gecynd). 

-ess in the plural : as kechess (leeches, A. S. tecos, earlier Icecds or Icecids). 

-err in the compar. forrtherr (further, A. S. fardhor), from forth (forth, A. S. 
fordh): in the compar. of adjectives the O. has -re (A. S. -ra, -re), as 
fulre (fouler, A. S.fulra). In E., -er has become long by change of r. 

■esst in the superl : as deresst (dearest, A. S. deorost, deorest). 

-esst in the 2d person of verbs : as heresst (hearest, A. S. hyrest). 

■ethth in the 3d person of verbs : as lokethth (looketh, A. S. Idcadh). 

■enn in the past part.: as haldenn (holden, A. S. healden). 

-edd in the past part.: as wundedd (wounded, A. S. wundod). 

The -de of the weak preterit is usually added directly to the 
stem, as dredde (he dreaded). The present participle termi- 
nates in -ennde (A. S. -ende), but is rare in the 0., the only 
instances where it is a proper participle being bcernennde 
(burning'), dvmllkennde (misleading), glowennde {glowing), 
and stinnkennde (stinking). The suffix -inng is very frequent, 
but always forms a verbal substantive ; while -ung, which in 
Anglo-Saxon is more used for this purpose, is in 0. confined 
to the word reowwmnng (rueing, repentance) and two or three 
others. Suffixes of this kind, found both in 0. and in E., are 

-eS (A. S. -el) : asgirrdett (girdle). 

-ene (A. S. -en) : as brasene (brazen). 

•ere (A. S. -ere) : as mineteress (minters, money-changers) ; very rare in O.; 

another instance perhaps in forrlejeiy-nesse (fornication). 
-inng (A. S. -ing, -ung) : as biginninng (beginning), laferrdinngess (lordings). 
-issh (A. S. -isc) : as shepisshe (sheeplike, sheepish). 
-tj (A. S. -ig) : as modi} (moody), 
-linng (A. S. -ling) : as derrlinng (darling), 
-nesse (A. S. -nes) : as godnesse (goodness)', wittness (witness), 
-stere (A. S. -stre) : only in hucesteress (huckster's). 

In final -ewe and -ere, the first e, short in A. S., is length- 
ened by the open syllable: the English -er is of course long. 
Final -b, is long in consequence of the partial vocalization of 
the g (compare the effect of a weak r), while the correspond- 
ing suffix -y of the later language, discarding the semivowel, 
has returned to the short quantity of A. S. -ig. The same 
changes appear in the numerals twenntb,, ihrittb,, foivwerrti^, 
etc. (twenty, thirty, forty, etc., A. S. twentig, ihrittig, fedwer- 
tig, etc.) . But in the suffix -lb, (our -ly) the vowel was origin- 
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ally long, the words which contain it being compounds of the 
adj. like (0. lie, A. S. gelic). Suffixes of this kind (really 
words in composition) are the following, found both in the 
Ormulum and in English : 

-dom (A. S. -dom) : as horedom (whoredom), 
-fold (A. S. -feald) : as threfald (threefold), 
-fasst (A. S. -fast) : as stedefasst (steadfast); in shammfasst (shamefaced) the 

form has been changed by mistaken popular etymology. 
■full (A. S. -fid) : as sinnfidl (sinful). 

-had (A. S. -had) : as magdennhad (maidenhood, maidenhead), 
-lac (A. S. 4&c) : only in weddlac (wedlock). 

-las (A. S- -leds) : as childlces (childless) ; rarely 4ess, as endeless (endless), 
-lie, -like or -ftj (A. S. -lie) : as eorthlic, eoiihlike, eorthli} (earthly), 
-mann (A. S. -man) : as allderrmann (alderman), 
-shipe (A. S. -scipe) : as wurrthshipe and wurrshipe (worship), 
-summ (A. S. -sum) : as halsumm (wholesome). 
-warrd (A. S. -weard) : as affterrwarrd (afterward). 

In -fold and -shipe, the Ormulum has lengthened an Anglo- 
Saxon short rowel, from the influence of Id in the first case, 
and of an open syllable in the second ; as to the last, the Eng- 
lish agrees with the Anglo-Saxon. The short vowel of -warrd 
has been lengthened in English by the weak r ; while the long 
vowel has been shortened in -dom, -had, -lac, -Ices, two of which 
end with mute sounds. In -Ices, the change had commenced 
in the thirteenth century. The Ormulum has in many words 
a suffix -le%c — as seen in godle%c,= godnesse (goodness) — 
which corresponds to -leik-r (= A. S. -Idcj, a frequent suffix 
in the Old Norse. Peculiar cases are rihhtwis (righteous, 
A. S. rihtwis), and stallwurrthlb, (stoutly, cf. stalwart, A. S. 
stdlweordhj. 

It has seemed desirable to add here a list of all the words, 
not already noticed, which appear in the Ormulum with the 
same vowel quantity that they have in modern English. The 
cases noted in the foregoing lists as showing such an agree- 
ment consist of words in which the earlier quantity has been 
changed under euphonic tendencies which had commenced 
their course before the time of the Ormulum. But in nearly 
all the words which follow, the primitive quantity has re- 
mained unchanged from Anglo-Saxon times to the present 
day. 
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In this list, as in those before it, where the same root is 
found with different suffixes, only one form has been given, 
unless there were special reasons for adding others.* 

O. air (ere), A. S. cer: super!, ceresst (erst) in allrceresst, A. S. cerest. 
cere (ear, auris), A. S. edre. 
cest (east), A. S. edst. 

mth (easy), unrmthe (with difficulty), cf. 0. B. eath, uneath, A. S. eddhe. 
affterr (after), bafftenn (behind, cf. abaft), A. S. after, baftan. 
ah(l owe), A. S. dh. 

ahnenn (to obtain, conquer, cf. to own), A. S. dgnian (to possess, acquire). 
all/a (alpha), Gr. SX^a. 
alls (as), from allswa, A. S. ealswd. 
amm (am), A. S. eom. 
annd (and), rarely and, A. S. and. 

anngrenn (to anger), O. N. dngr (vexation), dngra (to vex), see note on p. 81. 
anntecrist (antichrist), Lat. antichristus. 
appell (apple), A. S. dpi, dppel. 
ar (early, Sc. air), see <er. 
asse (ass), A. S. assa. 
asskess (ashes), A. S. asce. 
athess (oaths), A. S. ddh. 
att (at), A. S. at. 
axe\ (axe), A. S. ax. 

ajhenn (own), A. S. dgen; from ajhenn (to possess, cf. to owe), A. S. dgan. 
bacc, bacch (back), A. S. bdc. 

baem. (beam), in sunnebmm (sunbeam), A. S. bedm (tree, column). 
basre (bier), A. S. bar. 
bcetenn (beaten), A. S. bedten. 
bannkess (banks), A. S. banc (mound). 
bapptisstess (baptist's), Lat. baptista. 
bathe (both), A. S. b& twd. 
bathth (bath), A. S. badh. 

* Monosyllables which end in vowels are not included in this list, nor in any of 
those already given, for the reason that the peculiar orthography of the Ormulum 
fails to indicate their quantity. There can be little doubt, however, that they 
were regularly long, those which were originally short — as i, also ice (I), he (he), 
fra (from, cf. fro), etc. — having been already lengthened. In modern English, 
all accented final vowels are long : if the articles a and the are short, it is because 
they have given up their separate accent, and become incorporated as proclitics 
with the words that follow them. In the Old Norse, too, a root-vowel is regu- 
larly long when it stands at the end of a word, so that short final vowels appear 
only in unaccented syllables of inflection or derivation. 

t The writer of the Ormulnm does not repeat the double consonant x. He 
writes axe (axe), fox (fox), oxe (ox), sexe (six), waxenn (to wax), though in all 
these the preceding vowel must have been short. He does, however, write waxxenn 
in at least one instance ; and it is quite likely that in the preterit wex (A. S. 
weox) the vowel was long. 
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O. bedd (bed), A. S. bed. 
belle (bell), A. S. belle. 

bennche (bench), bennkedd (benched), A. S. bene. 
bettre (better), bettst (best), A. S. betera, betst. 
biddenn (to bid), A. S. beodan; seep. 91. 
abidenn (to abide), abad (abode), A. S. dbidan, dldd. 
biggenn (to dwell), unnbiggedd (unbuilt on), cf. Sc. to big (to build), biggit 

(built), 0. N. bi/ggja (to build, dwell), A. S. b&jan. 
birrynn (to bury), A. S. byrgan. 

bisscopp (bishop), A. S. bisceop, Lat. episcopus ; see p. 88. 
bitenn (to bite), A. S. bitan. 
bitterr (bitter), A. S. biter. 
Uoztenn (to bleat), A. S. blaitan. 

toblawenn (bloated, cf. to blow), A. S. bldwan (to 6to). 
blettcenn (to bless), blettsedd (blessed), A. S. bletsian, gebletsod. 
blisse (bliss), A. S. Wjs. 
AMAe (blithe), A. S. MWAe. 

M>w»e (6foom), O. S. blomo, 0. N. bldm, A. S. bldwan (to Mow, bloom), 
blunnt (blunt), 0. N. blunda (to wink, drowse, be dull), 
ionc (6o<m), A. S. ben, 0. N. 6<Sn. 
bote (amend, cf. boot), A. S. bit. 
bothe (booth), O. N. budh. 
bojhess (boughs), A. S. bog, boh. 
brad (broad), A. S. brdd. 
brass (brass), A. S. bras. 

brennd (burned, cf. brand), A. S. brenned, brand, 
breress (briars), A. S. brer, brozr. 
brid (bride), A. S. bryd. 
brinngenn (to bring), A. S. bringan. 
tobrisenn (to 6r«i'se), A. S. brysan, tobrysan. 
bucc (goat, 6«ci), A. S. bucca. 
bure (abode, cf. bower), A. S. bur, 
burrh (town, borough), A. S. burh, burg, 
butt (but), also but, A. S. b&tan. 
buttenn (to 6u<), Fr. bouter. 
bujhenn (to iow), A. S. bugan. 
cann (he can), A. S. caw. 
casstell (castle), A. S. caste/, Lat. castellnm. 
chaff (chaff), A. S. cea£ 

chepinngbothe (market-booth), cf. E. cheap, A. S. cedp (bargain, price). 
chesenn (to choose), chais (chose), A. S. ceisan, ceds. 

chesstre (city, town, cf. -Chester in names of place), A. S. ceaster, Lat. castrum. 
chilldre (children), pi. of child, A. S. ci7«Va, from cj'/o". 
<octe/'(he ctoye, cfoye), A. S. cledf, from cledfan (to cleave), 
clathess (clothes), pi. of cloth, A. S. cMo"A. 
cfewe (cfean), A. S. ctene. 
clippenn (to cftp), O. N. Mppa (to shave off). 
c/adess (hills, cf. c/owa'), A. S. clud (rock, hill). 
clutess (clothes, cf. clout), A. S. clut (clout). 

13 
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O. cnawenn (to know), cneow, cnew (knew), A S. cr&'van, cneota. 
cnelenn (to kneel), A. S. cneiwian. 
cnif (knife), A. S. cnif. 
crafft (craft, science), A. S. craft, 
cribbe (crib), A. S. crib, cryb. 
crisslene (christian), crisstnenn (to christen), from Crist (Christ), A. S. cristen, 

cristnian. 
crummess (crumbs), A. S. crume. 
crune (crown), 0. Fr. corone, Lat. corona, 
exillfre (culver, dove), A. S. culfre, culufre. 
cunnenn (to know, be able, cf. cunning), A. S. cunnan. 
cuppess (cups), A. S. cupp, cuppa. 

euth (known, Sc. couth), unncuth (unknown, uncouth), A. S. cudh, ttncudh. 
cwellenn ( o quell, kill), A. S. cwellan. 
cwen (queen), A. S. cwen. 
cwennkenn (to quench), A. S. dcwencan. 
cwicc (living, quick), but with -e cwike, A. S. cwic. 
dozl, dale, del (part, deal), dodenn (to share, de<d), A. S. dad, doslan. 
d(Bw (dew), A. S. dedw. 
dede (deed), A. S. deed. 

dellfenn (to bury, cf. delve), A. S. delfan (to defoe). 
deffta (delta), Gr. JtXro. 
demenn (to judge, cf. to deem), A. 8. denian. 
deop, dep (deep), A. S. rferip. 
deor, rfer (animal, cf. deer), A. S. dear, 
deore, dere (dear), A. S. deore. 
dey,nn (to die), 0. N. deyja. 
dinnt (blow, cf. dint), A. S. dyn<. 
dippenn (to dip), A. S. dyppan. 
dom (doom, judgment), A. S. dam. 
don (to do), A. S. don. 

drmm (sound, connected with dream), A. S. dredm (sound). 
dreorij, drerij (sad, dreary), A. S. dreorig. 
dre^ienn (to suffer, Sc. to dree), A. S. dredgan. 
drifenn (to drive), draf (drove), A. S. drifan, drdf. 
drinnkenn (to drink), drannc, drunnkenn, A. S. drincan, dranc, druncen. 
dun (subs., down, hill), dun (adv., doiwi), A. S. dun, dune, 
dusst (dust), A. S. dust. 

dwellenn (to dwell, delay), A. S. dwellan (to hinder, delay). 
ec (also, eke), A. S. edc, ec. 
efenn (evening, even), A. S. ozfen. 
efftsone, efftsoness (eftsoons), A. S. eft and sdna. 
egge (edge), eggenn (to egg on), A. S. ecy, ecyan, 0. N. ejr^, eja/'a. 
e&enn (to eke, increase), A. S. ecan. 
elldre (elder), A. S. yldra, from eald (old), 
ettess (else), A. S. elles. 

etfie (eye), pi. ehne, e^hne (eyne, Sc. een), A. S. erfye, e<%ran. 
foerenn (to make one/ear),/ceredd (a/eard, afraid), A. S. dfwran, dfmred. 
ftewe (few), A. S.fed, —fedwe. 
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O. fanngenn = fin (to take, cf.fang), A. S.fdn, part, fangen. 
fasst (fast, firm), fasste {fast, quickly), A. S.fast. 
fasste (fast, jcjunium), A. S.flcisten. 

fait (fat, vat), in reclefatt (incense- vessel, censer), A. S.fdt. 
ficchenn (to fetch), A. S. feccan. 
fedenn (to feed), A S.fedan. 
fell (skin,/cfl), A. S.fel,fell. 

fell (he fell), A. S.fedl, from fealkat (to fall). Vowel shortened in O. and E. 
fend (enemy, fiend), A. S. feond. 
feorthe, ferthe (fourth), A. S.jeordha, 
fesstnenn (to fix, fasten), A. S.fastnian. 
fet (feet), from fit (foot), A. S.fit, fromfit. 
fedenn (to join, cf. to fay), A. S.fegan. 
'fif(five),A.Bftf. 

JUenn (to file, defde), A. S.fylan, dfylan, from fit (foul), 
fillenn (to fill), A. S.fyllan, from ful (full), 
fir (fire), A. S.fjpr. 
Jisskess (fishes), A. S.fisc, vl.flscas. 
flrnrd (mockery, cf. fleer, sabs.), O. IS.flavrdh (deceit). 
fieon,flen (to flee), A. S.fletin. 
fletenn (to iow, float, cf. to fleet), A. S.fleo"tan. 
fle^henn (to fly), flah (flew), A. S.fledgan,Jledh. 
flittenn (to remove, cf. to flit), O. TS.fletta (to strip). 
,/Joce (flock), A. S. /foe. 
./for (,/foor), A. S.flor. 
flowenn (to flow), A. S.flowan. 
fide (food), A. S.foda. 
filljhenn (to follow), A. S.filgian. 
fix (fox), A. S. /oz. 

frawarrd (away from, ef.froward), A. S.framweard. 
fremmde (strange, Sc.yrem), A. S.fremde, from prep. ^ram (./rom). 
/ressA (active,./resA), A. S. fersc, 0. Fr. fres, fem. fresche. 
fresst (period of time, Sc. frest, cf. to _/h's«), A. S. first. 
frosst (frost), A. S. first, 
ful (foul), A. S.ful. 
'full (full), A. S.ful, full. 
fuUuhht (baptism), A. S. fuUuht, from fulvian, fullian, whence probably E. 

to full (cloth). 
gaddrenn (to gather), togeddre (together), A. S. gad(o)rian, tdgad(e)re. 
gan (to go, gone), A. S. gd.i (to go), 
ganngenn (to go, Sc. to gang), A. S. gangan. 
gast (spirit, ghost), A. S. j&rf. 
pert (jroai), A. S. gdt. 

gatt (he got), in fttjaft (obtained), A. S. begeat, from begitan (to get), 
ga^henn (gain), O. N. #0071 (advantage). 
gessthus (guest-house), A. S. gast. 
gillt (guilt), A. S. gylt. 

biginnenn, -gann, -gunnenn (begin, -gan, -gun), A, S. on-ginnan, -gan, -gunnen. 
gladd (glad), but with -e glade, A." S. glad. 
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O. gledess (gleeds, glowing coals), A. S. gled. 
glowennde [glowing), A. S. gloivan (to glow), 
godd (god), but godess (god's), A. S. god. 
goddspell (gospel), A. S. godspel, see p. 83. 
greet (great), A. S. great. 
gredi% (greedy), A. S. grmdig. 
grene (green), A. S. grene. 
gresshoppe (grasshopper), A. S. giirshoppa. 
gretenn (to greet), A. S. gretan. 
grimm (grim, stern), A. S. grim. 

gripenn (to gripe), in bigripenn (to rebuke), A. S. gripan (to gripe), 
grissli} (hideous, grisly), A. S. gryslic. 

habbenn (to have), also hafenn, haffde (he Aarf), A. S. habban, hafde. 
hadenn (10 /lea/), A. S. hcelan. 
hwp (heap), A. S. hedp. 
hcer (hair), A. S. heer, her. 
hade (heat), A. S. heeto. 
hcethenn (heathen), A. S. hcedhen. 
hcewenn (to hew), A. S. hedivan. 
hal (whole), A. S. A<M. 
Aa/i'j (holy), A. S. A<1% 
Aam (home), A. S. Adm. 
hannd (h'tnd), also Aanrf, A. S. hand, 
heh (high), A. S. hedh. 
helle (hell), A. S. hel, helle. 
hellfe (handle, helve), A. S. helf, hielfa. 
hellpenn (to help), A. S. helpan. 

henngde (he hanged), A. S. hangian, hongian (to hang), 
heoffne, heffne (heaven), A. S. heofan. 
her, here (here), A. S. Aer. 
herenn (to hear), A. S. hyran. 
hew (appearance, cf. Aue), A. S. Auu (Aiw?). 
hidenn (to hide), A. S. hydan. 
hill (hill), A. S. fyfi. 
At'mm (fo'm), A. S. him. 
hiss (his), A. S. his. 

hqf(hove, heaved), from hefenn, A. S. Ao/i from hebban. 
bihofithth (behoveth), A. S. behdfadh. 
horedom (whoredom), from A. S. hore (whore), 
huccsteress (huckster's), Dan. hoker, M. H. Germ. Aoc&e, hucker. 
hunngerr (hunger), A. S. hungor. 
hunndredd (hundred), A. S. hundred, 
hunnte (hunter), A. S. hunta. 
hus (house), A. S. hits, 
husell (eucharist, housel), A. S. husel. 
icchenn (to move oneself, cf. to hitch f). 
idell (idle), A. S. idel. 
iff=Xf(if),A.S.gif. 
iUe (evil, ill), A. S. yfel, O. N. itf-r. 
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O. Hike (same, cf. Sc. ' of that ilk '), A. S. ilea, 
inn (in), A. S. in. 

inn, inne (inn, lodging), A. S. in, inne. 
inoh (enow, enough), A. S. gendg, gendh. 
irenn (iron), A. S. iren. 
iss (is), A. S. is. 
itt (it), A. S. hit. 

kanndellmesse (Candlemas), A. S. candel-mdsse, Lat. eandela. 
kanunnkess (of canonic person, monk's), Lat. canonicus. 
kaserr (Caesar, emperor), A. S. edsere. 

kelenn (to make cool), A. S. celan (to make cool), colian (to grow cool), 
kemmpe (Sc. kemp, champion), A. S.cempa. 
kene (keen, bold), A. S. cine, 
kepenn (to keep), A. S. cepan, cypan. 
kinn (kin, kind), A. S. cyn. 
kinndlenn (to kindle), O. N. kynda. 
lacchenn (to catch, cf. latch), A. S. laccan. 
lade (leading, way, cf. lode), A. S. Idd. 
keche (leech), A. S. lasce. 
lafe (belief), A. S. geledfa. 
lozfess (leaves), A. S. ledf. 
ken (reward, cf. loan), A. S. ledn. 
Icepenn (to leap), A. S. hledpan. 

laiste (least), irreg. lengthened, A. S. lasest, last, superl. of lytel. 
kewedd (lay, cf. lewd), A. S. hewed. 
laf(loqf),A. S.hldf. 
laferrd (lord), A. S. hldford. 
lah (low), superl. la^hesst, O. N. l&g-r. 
lahhymn (to laugh), also lahfienn, A. S. hlehhan. 
lammbre (lambs), pi. ollamb, A. S. lambru, from lamb, 
lannge (adv. long), from adj. lang, A. S. lange, from lung, 
bilappedd (lapped, enclosed), A. S. lappa (lap, border). 
/are (lore), A. S. l&r. 
lasse (less), A. S. lassa, compar. of lytel. 
lath (loathsome, hateful), A. S. Iddh. 

lattre (latter), lattst (last), from late, A. S. latra, latst, from lat. 
lawe (heap, hill, cf. Koaas-low, Brad-law), A. S. hlcew. 
ledenn (to lead), A. S. laidan. 
lefe (leave, permission), A. S. ledf. 
lefenn (to believe), A. S. gelyfan. 

bilefenn (to remain), lefethth (remaineth, cf. to leave), A. S. lafan (to leave), 
lejftenn (to lift), from A. S. lyft (air). 
lenenn (to lend, loan), A. S. loznan. 
lenntenn (Lent, spring-time), A. S. lencten (spring). 
leo, le, gen. leoness, leness, (lion, lion's,) A. S. led or ledn, Lat. leo. 
leof, fe/^dear, cf. lief), A. S. ledf. 
leosenn, lesenn (to loose), A. S. lysan. 
forrlesenn (to lose), A. S.forledsan. 
lettenn (to let, hinder), A. S. lettan. 
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O. le^kenn (to lie, mentiri), A. S. hdgan. 

Ihude (loudly), A. S hliide, from Mud (loud). 

libbenn (to live), A S. libban. 

lie (like), A. S. gelic 

lie, lich (body, corpse, cf. lyke-vr&ke), A. S. lie. 

lif(life), bilife (quickly, belive), A. S. lif. 

lift (air, cf. Sc. lift), A. S. lyft. 

lilcenn (to like, please), A. S. lician (to please). 

lira (lime), A. S. lira. 

I'm (to lie, jacere), A. S. licgan, but lidh (for ligdh). 

lisste (it pleased, cf. to list), A. S. lyste, from lystan. 

lisstenn (to /i'st, listen), A. S. hlystan. 

little, def. and pi. of litell (little), A. S. ZyteZ. 

/jtte (gentle, cf. tene), A. S. lidhe. 

loffl, in o lofft (aloft), A. S. on lyfte (in air, on high), O. N. <J /op<j. 

Zo« (lot), A. S. A/ot. 

fojne (flame, Sc. low), A. S. leg, O. N. %i. 

luffsumm (lovesome, pleasant), from lu/e (love), A. S. lufsum, from /«/e. 

lusst (lust), A. S. /«st. 

lutenn (to bow, Sc /out), A. S. lutan. 

macche (mate, consort, cf. match), A. S. gemacca : and in same sense make 

(make, obs.), A. S. gemaca. 
rn.ah.ss (meals), A. S. mad. 
mainelike (common, cf. mean), A. S. gemcene. 
mann (man), menn (men), A. S. man, men. 
mare, mar (more), moist, mast (most), A. S. mdra, mmst. 
mede (meed, reward), A. S. med. 
melltenn (to melt), A. S. meltan. 
menenn (to moan), A. S. moznan. 
menenn (to mean), A. S. moenan. 
meoc, mec (meek), O. N. miuk-r (lenis). 
messe (mass), A. S. masse, Lat. missa. 
miccle, pi. ofmikell (mickle, much), A. S. micel. 
middell (middle), A. S. middel. 
mile (mile), A. S. mil. 
millc (milk), A. S. mile, meolc. 
min, mi (mine, my), A. S. min. 
minnstre (minster), A. S. mynster, Lat. monasterium. 
misstenn (they missed), A. S. missan (to miss), 
mod (mood), A. S. mid. 
mone (moon), A. S. mona. 
muth (mouth), A. S. mudh. 

narrwe, def. and pi. of nam (narrow), A. S. nearu. 
ned (need), A. S. nyd, ned. 
neddre (adder, for nadder), A. S. nadre. 
nedle (needle), A. S. noe<f/. 
neA (nigh), A. S. nerfA, «eA. 

neow, new (new), A. S. niwe, neowe, with short vowel. 
ner (nearly), O. N. jrar; also ner (nearer), A. S. nedr, comp. of nedh. 
nett (net), A. S. net. 
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O. niththrenn (to lower, cf. nether), A. S. nidherian, from nidher. 
off (of), A. S. of. 

offrenn (to offer, sacrifice), A. S. offrian, Lat. offerre. 
offte (oft), A. S. oft. 

ollfenntess (gen., camel's), A. S. olfend (camel), from Gr. t\cj>as (elephant), 
onn (on), A. S. on. 
oxe (ox), A. S. oxa. 
pappe (nipple, pap), Lat. papilla. 
paradis (paradise), Lat. paradisus. 

pin (pain, Sc. pine), pinenn (to pain, cf. to pine), A. S. pin, pinian. 
pitt (pit), in hellepitt (hell-pit), A. S. pyt (puteus, fovea). 
ploh (plough), Dutch ploeg, O. N. plog-r. 
posstell (apostle), A. S. apostol, Lat. apostolus, 
preost, prest (priest), A. S. predst, Lat. presbyter, 
racchess (scenting-hounds, cf. rack), A. S. race. 

raid (counsel, Sc. rede), rmdenn (to counsel, Sc. rede), A. S. reed, roedan. 
rafenn (to rob, reave, bereave), A. S. redfian. 
ramm (ram), A. S. ram. 
rann (ran), A. S. ran, from rinnan (to run), 
ronnc (rank, luxuriant), A. S. ranc. 
rap (rope), A. S. rdp. 
reccnenn (to reckon), A. S. recenian. 

recless (incense, cf. reek), also reccless, A. S. recefe, from recan, redcan (toreeit). 
redenn (to read), A. S. redan, 
reddenn (to nrf), A. S. hreddan. 
rekkenn, reckenn (to recfc), reckehes (reckless), A. S. recan, receleds. Vowel 

shortened in O. and E. 
reowenn (to rue, repent), birewenn, A. S. hreowan. 
resste (rest), A. S. res£, rast. 
rhof rof(roof), A. S. hrof. 
ridenn (to nrfe), A. S. ridan. 

rime (number, metre, cf. rhyme), A. S. rim (number). 
rippenn (to tear, spoil, cf. to rip), A. S. ryppan (or rypan '>). 
risenn (to rise), ras (rose), A. S. Hsan, rds. 
rode (rood, cross), A. S. rdd. 
rote (root), O. N. rot, A. S. tordtan (to root). 

ruhh (rough), A. S. hredh, hredw : shortened in O. and E., see p. 74. 
rum (room), A. S. rum. 

run (secret converse, cf. roun and rune), A. S. r&n. 
sacclees (guiltless, cf. sackless), A. S. sacleds. 
soste (seat), A. S. seet (insidiae). 
scire (sorely), A. S. sdre, from sdr (sore), 
sawenn (to sow), A. S. sdwan. 
sawle (soul), A. S. s<$u*/, s<J^. 
scrennkenn (to supplant, make snnnfc), A. S. dscrencan, from scrincan (to 

sA™£). 
scn'fe (scri'Je), Lat. scriba. 
sed (seed), A. S. said, 
sekenn (to seei), A. S. sScan. 
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O. sellenn (to sell), A. S. settan, syllan (to give). 
sell/ (self), A. S. self, sylf. 

semenn (to seem), A. S. seman (to make agreeable). 
sennde (he sen*), from sendenn, A. S. sende, from sendan. 
bisennkenn (to sink, trans.), A. S. sencan, from sincan. 
seoffne, seffne, also se(o)/enn (seven), A. S. seofon. 
seon, sen (to see), A. S. sedn. 
serrjhe (sorrow), A. S. son/. 
settenn (to se<), A. S. settan. 
settledd (seated, settled), A. S. setlan (to settle), 
sexe (six), sextene (sixteen), sextij (sixty), A. S. six, sixtyne, sixtig. 
shafess (sheaves), A. S. scedf. 
shcethe (sheath), A. S. sccedh, sceddh. 
shozwenn (to show), A. S. scedwian (to view). 
snaM (shall), shollde (should), A. S. sceal, sceolde. 
shannkess (legs, shanks), A. S. scanc, scanca. 
shene (sheen, adj.), A. S. scyne, scene, 
shep (sheep), A. S. scedp, sc6p. 

shifftedenn (they divided, cf. to shift), A. S. sciftan (to divide). 
shinenn (to shine), shan (shone), A. S. scJnan, scdn. 
sAt'r (sneer, pure), A. S. scir. 
shothwang (sAoe-latehet), A. S. seed, scd (shoe), 
shrifenn (to shrive), shriffle (shrift), A. S. scrifan, serif, 
shrud (clothing, cf. shroud), A. S. scrud. 
sibb (kin, Sc. sib), A. S. sib. 
sikenn (to sigh), A. S. sican. 
siUferr (silver), A. S. seolfor, silfor. 
sinne (sin), A. S. syn. 

sinnkenn (to sink), sunnkenn (sunken), A. S. sincan, suncen. 
siththenn (sithence, since), A. S. sidhdhan (stdhdhanf). 
sittenn (to sit), satt (sat), A. S. sittan, sdt. 
skill (skill), O. N. skil (distinction, distinct notion). 
skinn (skin), A. S. scinn, O. N. skinn. 
simp (sleep), skepenn (to sleep), A. S. step, slozpan. 
slan (to s%), sfc>A (sfew), A. S. skdn, sloh. 
slaw (slow), A. S. sldw. 
sleh (cunning, sly), O. N. skeg-r. 
sloth (track, cf. sleuth-hound), O. N. slidh. 
smacc (savor, smack), A. S. smde. 
smec (smoke), A. S. sme"c, from smeican. 
smethe (smooth), A. S. smHhe. 
smitenn (to smite), A. S. smitan. 
sone (soon), A. S. sona. 
soth (sooth), A. S. s6dh. 
spozche (speech), A. S. sprcec, space, 
sped (speed), A. S. spdd. 

spell (utterance, cf. spell), spelldrenn (to spell), A. S. spel, spellian. 
steep (steep), A. S. stedp. 
staff (letter, cf. staff), A. S. s(a/". 
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O. stallwurrthli} (stoutly, cf. sMwart), A. S. stalweordh. 

Stan (stone), A. S. stdn. 

stanndenn (to stand), A. S. standan. 

steorenn, sterenn (to direct, steer), A. S. ste&ran. 

stikkess (sticks), A. S. stycce, sticce (piece). 

stille, still (still, quiet), A. S. stille. 

stinnch (stench), A. S. stinc. 

stinnkenn, stannc, stunnkenn, (to stink, stank, stunk,) A. S. stincan, stanc, stuncen. 

stinntenn (to cease, cf. to stint), A. S. stintan (to blunt). 

strain (stream), in waterrstrcem, A. S. stream. 

strmte (street), A. S. strozt, Lat. strata (via). 

strenncthe (strength), from Strang (strong), A. S. strengdhu, from Strang. 

streon, stren (race, cf. strain), stre(o)nenn (to beget), A. S. strednan (procreare). 

stunnt (stupid, cf. stunt), A. S. stunt (blunt, stupid), from stintan. 

suhhjhenn (to sigh, cf. sough), origin uncertain. 

summ (some), A. S. sum. 

sunne (sun), rarely siine, A. S. sunne. 

sur (sour), A. S. sur. 

susstress (sisters), A. S. sweostor, swustor. 

suth (south), A. S. sudh. 

swelltenn (to die, cf. to swdt, swelter), A. S, stedtan. 

swet (sweet), A. S. sioete. 

swiffl (swift), A. S. swift. 

swillc (such), A. S. swyle, swilc. 

swin (swine), A. S. swin. 

swinnc (labor, O. E. swink), A. S. swine. 

swolltfhenn (to swallow), A. S. swelgan. 

tmchenn (to teach), A. S. taxan. 

tmmenn (to generate, to teem), A. S. tyman, timan, from tedm (progeny). 

tceress (tears), A. S. tedr. 

takenn (token), tacnenn (to betoken), A. S. tdcen, idenian, 

teUmn (to tell), A. S. tellan. 

temmple (temple), A. S. tempel, Lat. templum. 

temmpredd (tempered), A. S. temprian (temperare). 

tende (tenth, cf. -teenth in thirteenth, etc.), A. S. teidha, 0> N. ttundi, Frisic 

tianda: cf. also Sc. tetWs (fc"JAes). 
tene (ten, cf -teen in thirteen, etc.), A. S. <yn, t^n. 
*ene (injury, vexation, O.B. teen), A. S. te6n, teine. 
thcer (there), A. S. thcer. 
thann (than), A. S. thonne. 
thanne, thann (<nen,'when), A. S. thonne, thSnne. 
thannkenn (to thank), A. S. thancian. 
thatt (that, conj.), A. S. that, 
thennkenn (to think), A. S. thencan, thencean. 
theos, thes (thighs), A. S. the6h, theo. 
thin, thi (thine, thy), A. S. thin. 

thinnkethth (seems, cf. methinks), A. S. tliync(e)an, ihine(t)an. 
thiss (this), A. S. this, 
thrmpenn (to chide, Sc. threap), A. S. thredpian. 

14 
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O. threfald (three/old), A. S. thrifeald. 

threnngdenn (they thronged), A. S. threngan, from thringan. 

thtesshenn (to thresh), A. S. therscan. 

ihrifenn (to thrive), thraf (throve), 0. N. thrifask, threi/sk. 

thusennde (thousand), A. S. ti.Asend. 

thuss (thus), A. S. <Ams. 

fc'tf (time, cf. ft'rfe, even-tide), A. S. <»i. 

fc'fl (till), O. N. fcV. 

fame (time), A. S. tJma. 

timmbrenn (to build, cf. timber), A. S. timbran, from timber. 

tithennde (tidings), from A. S. tidian (to betide, befall). 

towarrd (toward), A. S i6weard. 

tradd (he trod), from tredenn (to tread), A. S. froi, from tredan. 

trapp (trap), A. S. treppe. 

tun (town), A. S. <!in. 

twofold (twofold), from toa (too), A. S. tod. 

twellf (twelve), A. S. toe/£ 

bitwenenn (between), A. S. betwe6nan. 

twennti} (twenty), A. S. twentig. 

twinne (twin), A. S. getwinne. 

unn- (un-, negative prefix), A. S. an-. 

unnderr (under), A. S. under. 

upp, uppe (up), A. S. up ; O. upponn (upon), A. S. uppan. 

ure (our), A. S. Are. 

uss (us), A. S. us; shortened in O. and E. 

ut, ute (out), A. S. At, Ate; O. abutenn (about), A. S. bAtan. 

utterlike (outwardly, cf. utterly), A. S. Ator, uttor (outer, utter). 

wac (weak), A. S. wdc. 

uxede (clothing, cf. weed), A. S. weed, wozde. 

wannt (wanting), O. N. van-t, neut. of van-r, A. S. wana (defect) : hence O. 

wanntethth (wanteth). 
wass (was), watrenn (were), A. S. was, wasron. 
wasshenn (to wash), A. S. wascan. 
wawenn (woes), pi. of wa, A. S. wdwan, pi. of wdwe, from wd (adv. and in- 

terj. wo), 
waxenn (to wax, grow), also waxxenn, A. S. weaxan. 
wecche (watching), A. S. wacce. 
weddenn (to icetf), A. S. weddian. 
well (adv., weM), also wel (Sc. wee?), A. S. wel (bene). 
welle, dat. of wel (a toeS), A. S. well and icetta (fons). 
wenenn (to ween, think), A. S. wSnan. 

wennchell (child, cf. wench), A. S. wincel (proles), wench (ancilla). 
wennde (he went), from wendenn (to go, toenrf), A. S. wende, from wendan. 
wepenn (to i»ee/>), A. S. wSpan. 
wesst (west), A. S. wes<. 
wAeer (where), A. S. hwcer. 
wfuete (wheat), A. S. hwcete. 

whanne, whann (when), rarely whane, A. S. hwonne, hwanne. 
whatt (what), A. S. htiat. 
whellp (whelp), A. S. hwelp. 
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O. wheel, whel (wheel), A. S. hwedl. 
wheththr (whether), A. S. hwadher. 

whil (while), whilumm (whilom), A. S. hwil, dat. pi. hwilum. 
whillc (which, Sc. whilk), A. S. hwylc. 
wicche crqffless (witchcrafts), A. S. wicce (witch). 

wicke, wikke (wicked), probably connected with A. S. wiccian (to bewitch), 
wid (wide), A. S. wid. 

widdwe (widow), also widewe, A. S. widwe, wydewe. 
wif (woman, wife), A. S. wif. 
wiless (wiles), A. S. wil. 
wille (will, subst.), A. S willa. 

wittt (thou wilt), wollde (would), from wilenn, A. S. wilt, wolde, from willan. 
win (wine), A. S- win. 
winndwenn (to winnow), A. S. windwian. 
winnenn (to toil, win), wann (he won), wunnenn (won), A. S. winnan, wan, wun- 

nen. 
winnterr (winter), A. S. winter, 
wis (wise, prudent), A. S. wis. 
wise (wise, manner), A. S. wise, 
wiss (certainly, cf. 1 wis, O. E. ywiss), A. S. gewis. 
wisste (he wist, knew), from witenn (to wit, O. E. to weet), A. S. wiste, from 

witan. 
withth (with, prep.), A. S. widh (against, towards). 
withthess (withes), A. S. widhig (willow), O. N. widhi-r; vowel shortened in 

O. and E. 
witt (knowledge, wit), A. S. wit; also O. witt (know thou), A. S. wit. 
wittness (witness), A. S. witnes (witnes f). 

wokenn (they woke, watched), from wakenn, A. S. wocon, from wacan. 
wrath (wrSth, adj.), A. S. wrddh: for wraththe (wr&th), see p. 83. 
wrecche (wretch), A. S. w ticca, wrecca. 
wreysnn, wre^henn (to accuse, bewray), A. S. wregan. 
writenn (to write), wrat (wrote), A. S. writan, wrdt. 
writt (writ), A. S. writ. 
wulle (wool), A. S. wull. 
wunnderr (wonder), A. S. wundor. 
$ellp (boast, cf. yelp), A. S. gilp, gelp. 
jer (year), A. S. g d ■. 
yett (gets), from ytenn, A. S. git, from gitan. 
jiff (give), impv. of jifenn, A. S. gif, from gifan. 
tiff (if), also iff, A. S.^/. 
%ol ( Yule, Christmas), A. S. gedl 
ymnd (yonder), bijonndenn (beyond), A. S. geond. 
ymngre (younger), from jung, rarely iunng, A. S. gyngra, from .yeony. 
jure (your), A. S. edwer. 
3«u> (you), A. S. <.<iio. 



